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The Shepherds and the Angel (see Chartres, by Peter Quennell, page 806) 
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The skis are no more than a couple of inches apart. The whole 





body, first crouched, inclines forward at the take-off into a 
straight line, rigid from the ankles. The arms sweep up like 
wings. The eyes are fixed on the touch-down. It all adds up to 


a happy landing, seventy metres away in the valley. 


HEAD FIRST 


The brains which are shaping our Nation’s prosperous future 
are the brains in Industry’s back room. The companies 
of AEI, integrated but independent, have long been noted 
for the breadth and vigour of their pooled ideas. 
Between them they spend a million pounds a year on research. 


This is a part of the price of progress. It is a measure 





of the stature of Associated Electrical Industries. 


it all adds up to 








These are the companies of AE] The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co Ltd 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co Ltd International Refrigerator Co Ltd 
The British Thomson Houston Co Ltd Newton Victor Ltd Associated Electrical Industries 
The Edison Swan Electric Co Ltd Premier Electric Heaters Ltd 


Ferguson Pailin Ltd Sunvic Controls Ltd 
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Sir John Bennet Lawes 
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squire of Rothamsted in Hertfordshire, 


SD 


founded the world’s oldest agricultural 
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9 San s Or? 


research station in bis native village. | 
| 
Financing it at first largely out of bis : 


own pocket, be later endowed the station 








with money derived from bis process for 
making superphosphate. This discovery led to the development of the modern fertilizer industry. 

Born in 1814, Lawes was attracted to chemistry even as a boy. He had bis own laboratory, first | 
in a bedroom and then in a barn. Educated at Eton and Brazenose College, Oxford, be passed bis 
life at Rothamsted, and although bis early success with superphosphate made the young squire a chemical 
manufacturer, bis dominating interest was always agricultural research. His experimental work carried 
out over a period of fifty-eight years in partnership with Sir Henry Gilbert, laid the foundations of 


agricultural chemistry. When he died in 1900, Lawes had been given a baronetcy, 
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been elected to the Fellowship of the Royal Society, and received the Albert Medal Waafiiapin 
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of the Royal Society of Arts. No man ever did more to ensure the world’s food 


supply than this great farmer-scientist. 
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HIGH VOLTAGE A.C. & D.C. TESTING EQUIPMENT - 


TRANSFORMERS - VOLTAGE REGULATORS - 
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. & D.C. HOUSE SERVICE & SWITCHBOARD METERS: AC & DOC. PREPAYMENT METERS 


i This you may know: 
but do you know this? 











The familiar household electric meter and the 2,000,000 volt 
Ferranti lightning generator (used to prove the reliability 





FERRANTI LTD., HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. LONDON OFFICE 


of high voltage electrical power equipment) have 
one thing in common. On each is stamped the 
name Ferranti, a name that has become part of the 
history of electricity. 
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No. 10 Downing Street 


British Prime Miaiunisters 
A SUMMING-UP 
By DUFF COOPER 


© MAN, NOR BODY OF MEN, ever sat 
Neon with the intention of drawing up 
“= a constitution for Great Britain. Nor 
can anvone who wishes to study that constitution 
be given a copy of it. It is a natural growth 
that has developed through the centuries and 
has not yet failed to adapt itself to the ever- 
Changing spirit of the age. Two hundred years 





ago anyone acquainted with the British political 
system would have stated, without fear of 
contradiction, that the office of Prime Minister 
was unknown to the British Constitution, and 
a student of political philosophy would 
probably have added that the very idea of 
such an office was repellent. Yet it was just 
at that time that the office was becoming 
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** The Colossus”? : Lord Chatham in 1766 


firmly established in the heart of the constitu- 
tion and generally accepted as inevitable by 
public opinion. So slow, however, are the 
English to relinquish old habits or to recognize 
new facts that the first man to be officially 
designated as Prime Minister, and to receive 
salary as such, was Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman who led the Liberal Party to 
victory at the end of 1905. All his pre- 
decessors had held office only as First Lords 
of the Treasury. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
a number of remarkable men in the North 
American continent found themselves faced 
with the task of making a new constitution for 
a new country. They had taken up arms 
against the King of England and they had 
successfully waged war against him; but 
although they had been rebels they were not 
revolutionaries, and being of English origin 
they had a deep respect for what was English, 


so that when they came to make a constitution 
they chose as their pattern what they believed 
the British constitution still to be, substituting 
only a temporary, elected President for a life- 
long, hereditary monarch. If a contemporary 
Englishman had been asked to criticize that 
constitution, it is unlikely that he would have 
found that it differed from its British prototype 
more than its American makers thought it did. 
Both English and Americans believed that one 
man, whether King or President, should be the 


chief executive, and that he should himse!f 


appoint Ministers to help him in his task an 
to explain and defend his policy to Parliamer 
or Congress. But the Chief Executive will n: 
make a Minister more powerful than himsel! 
therefore there could be no place in the Britis’ 
constitution as there still is no place in th 
American constitution for a Prime Minister. 
Prime Ministers came in with th 
Hanoverians. The Stuarts had had favourites 
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the Tudors had raised men to great positions 
an. cast them down again; but Wolsey, 
Ti omas Cromwell and the Cecils were no 
mcre what we should call Prime Ministers 
then were Robert Carr, George Villiers or the 
Duchess of Marlborough. The first Prime 
Minister in the modern acceptance of the term 
wes Sir Robert Walpole, and his power was 
based, as that of all his successors has been, 
not upon the favour of the Sovereign but upon 
the approval of the House of Commons. That 
this was so should have been apparent to his 
contemporaries, but it was so much opposed 
to political theory and popular belief that they 
were slow to appreciate the fact that was 
staring them in the face. Walpole, as Minister 
of George I, was naturally odious to his son 
George II, and it was therefore generally 
assumed that on the death of the former the 
Minister would fall from office. Such indeed 
was the intention of George II who, on 
succeeding, dismissed Walpole and appointed 
Sir Spencer Compton to take his place. When 
Compton had to give way to the reappointment 
of Walpole after a few days, it was believed, 
according to the fashion of the time, that this 
was due to the influence of the new Queen, 
who was Walpole’s friend ; but, although the 
Queen certainly supported him, it was in fact 
the incompetence of Compton that was 
responsible for Walpole’s return to office. 
Compton was. incapable of controlling the 
House of Commons, and when it came to 
writing the King’s first speech for the opening 
of Parliament he was obliged to ask for 
Walpole’s assistance, which was readily forth- 
coming. Already, therefore, in 1727 it should 
have been apparent that more than royal favour 
was essential to one who sought to be the first 
Minister of the Crown. 

During the fifteen years that followed, 
Walpole remained in power ; and during that 
period the office of Prime Minister was in 
process of development and was gradually 
assuming the shape by which we know it. 
Walpole’s supreme art lay in his management 
of the House of Commons. For this he had 
facilities that no longer exist and used methods 
tiat would be no longer permitted. Not only 
cid he have at his disposal a number of sine- 
cures which could be distributed either to 





reward merit or to suppress opposition: he 
had also no hesitation in resorting to direct 
bribery in order to ensure his majority. But, 
together with the crude methods of the 
eighteenth century, he employed the more 
subtle arts that were to succeed them. If he 
controlled some members through their pockets, 
he appealed to the reason of others. If not in 
oratory, certainly in general ability he domi- 
nated the House of Commons. He excelled all 
competitors in the conduct of business and he 
knew when to yield to public opinion, however 
ignorant and wrong-headed public opinion 
might be, as was shown by his abandonment 
of the excise scheme. Yet when he was tot- 
tering to his fall in 1741 the English people, 
ever looking backward, noted that it was just 
a hundred years since the fall and execution 
of another too powerful Minister, the Earl of 
Strafford. Men talked of impeachment and 
of Tower Hill. But Walpole belonged to the 
new dispensation, and, like so many of those 
who were to follow him, he brought his career 
to a close not on the scaffold but in the House 
of Lords. When he arrived there and met his 
old rival Pulteney, with whom he had fought 
many battles in the House of Commons and 
who had just been created Earl of Bath, he 
showed his appreciation of the relative im- 
portance of the two Houses by saying to him, 
**Here we are, my lord, the two most in- 
significant fellows in the kingdom.” 

The career of Carteret, another of Walpole’s 
rivals, affords further proof of what the 
position of Prime Minister was becoming and 
what it had ceased to be. His name is not 
usually included in the list of British Prime 
Ministers, and it is true that according to the 
wits of the age his administration lasted for 
only 48 hours 7 minutes and 11 seconds. Yet 
at a different period of history and in a different 
system, where royal favour counted for more 
than parliamentary support, he might have 
played an outstanding réle in public affairs. 
He had great gifts and accomplishments. One 
of the latter, which particularly recommended 
him to the first two Hanoverians, was the 
ability to converse fluently in German, which 
was more than any other British politician 
could do. He combined with his linguistic 
ability a wide acquaintance with the classics, 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


** Caleb Quotem”’ : The Duke of Wellington in 1829 


and was the best orator in the House of Lords. 
The descendant of Sir Richard Grenville, the 
hero of the Revenge, he brought into politics 
the robust approach of his ancestor and 
declared it was his ambition to knock the heads 
of the Kings of Europe together until he could 
get something out of them for the benefit of 
England. The new Lord Bath, who had held 
sO great a position in the House of Commons, 
was his colleague. They had the support of 
both the King and of his eldest son Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, a pair who very seldom 
agreed about anything, but they had omitted 
to secure a majority in either House of Parlia- 
ment. ‘‘ Carteret,” one of his contemporaries 
said, “‘ would do better if he studied Demos- 
thenes less and Parliament more.” George II 
was forced sullenly to part with the Minister he 
liked the best. Carteret took his dismissal 
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with high good humour, “ laughed and drank, 
said it was mad, swore he would do it aga .” 
But he had no second opportunity, for “he 
days were past when England could be gover ed 
by men who were not willing to court 
favours of Parliament. 

George III attempted to restore to 
Crown the real powers that it still, in the 
possessed. If he had been a cleverer man, or 
if he had found a Minister like Walpole instvad 
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of Lord North, he might have succeeded, 
the disasters that accompanied his exercise 
personal power and the insanity that darke: 
his later life frustrated his efforts. It was 
expected that George IV, who had had as little 
love for his father’s Ministers as he had had 
for his father himself, would take the first 
opportunity of replacing them by the Whigs, 
whose leaders included some of his closest 
personal friends. That he never did so has 
been charged against him as evidence of his 
ingratitude and faithlessness in friendship 
But it is possible to take a more favourable 
view of his conduct. He may have understood 
that the best of boon companions may not 
make the wisest of Ministers, and that some 
of his previous associates would not recommend 
themselves to the country or the century in 
which Princess Victoria was growing up 
Throughout that century the power of Parlia- 
ment steadily increased, that of the Crown 
diminished and that of the Prime Minister 
remained stationary. 

It was still part of the Queen’s prerogative 
on the resignation of an administration to send 
for whom she might select to form another one, 
although it was becoming more and more the 
established practice for the retiring Minister 
to advise whom should be sent for and for the 
Sovereign to act on that advice. Twice Quee: 
Victoria attempted to make her own choice, 
and twice she was defeated. In 1859, when 
Lord Derby resigned, there were two out- 
standing claimants to succeed him, the alread 
veteran statesmen Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell. The Queen was not fond of eithe 
of them ; and, feigning to dislike the invidiou 
task of choosing between two men of suc! 
great distinction, she sent for Lord Granvillc 
But the two who had been passed over wer: 
acting together, and against their combine 




































we cht Granville was powerless. He was 
un dle to form a government and Palmerston 
for the second time became Prime Minister 
wit 1 Lord John at the Foreign Office. Twenty- 
on years later, the Queen tried again. In 
18 0 the government of Disraeli, which had 
he’ i office for six years, met the fate that no 
go ernment has escaped. Once more it was 
the turn of the Liberals. Mr. Gladstone, who 
wes already over 70, had resigned the leader- 
ship of the Liberal Party; but for him 
resignation did not mean that he was resigned 
to his fate. The Queen loved Gladstone even 
less than she had loved Palmerston or Lord 
John. The Liberal Party was led in the House 
of Lords by the same Lord Granville whom 
she had preferred to Palmerston in 1859, and 
by Lord Hartington in the House of Commons. 
The Queen was, therefore, following the 
dictates of the Constitution as well as those 
of her own inclination when she sent for 
Hartington, and suggested that he should form 
a government, including possibly Mr. Glad- 
stone in one of the principal offices. It was not 
until she had been assured both by Hartington 
and by Granville that Gladstone would accept 
nothing but the premiership, and that he would 
render intolerable the life of any government 
from which he was excluded, that she reluc- 
tantly sent for the Grand Old Man. 

The selection of Prime Ministers since that 
date has imposed little burden on the Sovereign. 
The out-going Prime Minister has recom- 
mended the acknowledged leader of the oppo- 
sition to succeed him and the element of choice 
has not arisen. An exception occurred in 1922 
when Mr. Bonar Law, a dying man, com- 
manding a substantial majority in the House 
of Commons, compelled to relinquish his high 
office on account of his health, was apparently 
not invited by King George V to offer 
advice concerning his successor. A curious 
situation then arose. Among the leaders of the 
Conservative Party, those who had remained 
loyal to the Lloyd-Georgian coalition, such as 
\usten Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead, 

vere temporarily excluded from the inner 
ouncils of the party. Of the remainder, Lord 
2urzon was the most celebrated and the most 
listinguished. He had been Viceroy of India 
nd Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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His outstanding ability was unquestioned ; and 
when he received a message in the country 
summoning him to London, he had good 
reason to suppose that the prize of the premier- 
ship, which he had coveted all his life, was his 
at last. But other influences were at work. 
Others had taken upon themselves the duty 
that Mr. Bonar Law had not performed. 
Anxiously Lord Curzon waited in his London 
house for the second message, the message 
that should tell him at what hour he must 
present himself at the Palace, the message that 
never came. Stanley Baldwin, who had become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the previous 
year, who had been President of the Board of 
Trade the year before, and who had been only 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, his first 
post, the year before that, was preferred before 
the proud Marquess and became Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. 

For Curzon it was almost a mortal blow. 
He made no attempt to conceal the bitterness 
of his grief. It became therefore the obligation 
of his friends and colleagues to do anything in 
their power to soften his disappointment. It 
is possible that their good-natured efforts may 
have produced an effect which still has some 
repercussion on the constitution. Nobody 
wanted to tell Curzon that he had not been 
chosen because, in the opinion of some well 
qualified to judge, Baldwin seemed likely to 
make a better Prime Minister. It was much 
easier and much kinder to say that, while 
Curzon’s intellectual gifts, oratorical powers, 
and experience of public life were in every way 
superior to Baldwin’s, the time had unhappily 
passed when the Prime Minister could be a 
member of the House of Lords, and that for 
this reason alone the country must forgo the 
advantage of his service in that high office. 
So there has grown up a danger that a new 
constitutional doctrine may be evolved from 
an excuse that was not even true when it was 
invented, and we may shortly read in the text 
books that a peer can no more be Prime 
Minister than the Sovereign can refuse to give 
the royal assent to a Bill that has been passed 
by both Houses of Parliament. It would be 
unfortunate if such a theory were accepted. 
Any limitation on the free and easy working 
of our most elastic constitution is to be de- 
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plored. There is no reason why a peer should 
not be Prime Minister ; and the ever-increasing 
burden of work, both ministerial and parlia- 
mentary, which falls upon the Cabinet at the 
present time presents a powerful argument in 
favour of any device that would lighten the 
Premier’s load. 

During the last years of the First World 
War, the House of Commons saw almost as 
little of the Prime Minister as they would have if 
he had been a member of the Upper Chamber. 
There were no complaints.. It was known that 
he was fully occupied with the conduct of the 
war, and he was fortunate in having as his 
lieutenant Bonar Law, whose leadership of the 
House of Commons was more than adequate. 
Indeed, no peer could remain Prime Minister 
for long unless he had a colleague of the very 
highest calibre to lead the Commons. During 
the crisis that preceded the formation of the 
Coalition Government in 1940, the idea that 
Lord Halifax might succeed Mr. Chamberlain 
was mooted ; and, while his membership of 
the Upper Chamber was recognized as an 
obstacle, nobody argued that it was insur- 
mountable. It was an obstacle that both Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Rosebery overcame, al- 
though the latter’s career was severely handi- 
capped by his inability ever to be a member of 
the House of Commons. He was conscious 
of the fact himself and resented it ; an interest- 
ing passage in his life of the younger Pitt gives 
expression to this resentment : 


** Fortune, moreover, had not exhausted her 
irony. She seemed determined to show how 
entirely this puissant minister was her plaything. 
He had found in the plenitude of his power 
that he held it by the precarious tenure of the 
King’s health. He was now to realise that there 
was another frail life to be reckoned in that lease 
of office. While London was illuminating for 
the King’s recovery, Lord Chatham (his elder 
brother) lay mortally ill. So grave was his 
malady that the hunters after Providence had 
fixed on Grenville as the new Minister. For Lord 
Chatham’s death, by the grim humour of our 
constitution, would have removed Pitt from the 
Commons to the Peers. In the prime of life and 
intellect, he would have been plucked from the 
governing body of the country, in which he was 
incomparably the most important personage, 
and set down as a pauper peer in the House of 
Lords. . . . Fortunately for Pitt and for the 
country, Lord Chatham recovered. Strangely 
enough, in this very year, Fox was nearly over- 
taken by a similar calamity. He was indeed 
actually addressed as Lord Holland, under the 
belief that his nephew was already dead.” 
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It is curious that Rosebery should ass: ne 
in this passage that it would have been 
possible for Pitt to retain the post of Pr 
Minister in the House of Lords, while admit 
that Grenville, who was a member of 
House, was being mentioned as his pos: 
successor. Grenville did indeed succeed 
when he died, and six years later | 
Liverpool, another member of the U; 
House, became Prime Minister and remaine< 
for thirteen memorable years of English hist: 
and it was no parliamentary crisis but a stro ke 
that brought his long tenure of office to 
an end. It is still more curious when we 
remember that, at the very time when Rosebery 
was writing this book, the Prime Minister was 
Lord Salisbury ; and it can only be supposed 
that the feeling that his own career had been 
frustrated by his peerage temporarily confused 
his memory and obscured his vision. He 
could not foresee that, within three years of the 
book’s publication, he would himself become 
Prime Minister and that he would win the 
Derby in the same year. 

It is possible that he was misled by remem- 
bering Walpole’s remark to his old rival, when 
they met in the House of Lords, which has 
already been quoted. If so, he was confusing 
cause and effect. Walpole and Pulteney had 
not become insignificant because they were 
members of the House of Lords ; they had, 
on the contrary, become members of the 
House of Lords because they had lost their 
significance in the House of Commons. In 
point of fact, Lord Orford continued to exercise 
influence from his seat in the Upper House, 
and Lord Bath narrowly missed forming an 
administration. 

Rosebery followed the old _ eighteent 
century aristocratic tradition of Whig state 
men, being not only a politician but also 
sportsman, a patron of the arts, a scholar an 
a man of letters. Increase of business leav: 
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little leisure in the life of modern Members 0° 


Parliament for the study of “ arts that polis 
life.’ Yet Mr. Churchill has been seen on th 
racecourse, which Mr. Gladstone was onc 
persuaded by Lord Granville to visit, thi 
incurring criticism from some of his Nor 
conformist supporters. Mr. Churchill is als 
a member of one of the great English familie 
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lik: so many of his predecessors, and he has 
wrtten more books than any of them. 

In the course of two centuries, the type of 
British Prime Minister has been remarkably 
cousistent. They have all been intelligent, 
wiil-meaning gentlemen, who have received 
very much the same kind of education and 
have intended to do very much the same sort 
of things. There has not been a bad man 
among them. They have wished to uphold the 
strength of Great Britain, to maintain the 
peace of Europe and to improve the condition 
of the people. It might be questioned whether 
the list includes a really great statesman. 
Among them there is certainly no Richelieu, 
no Cavour, no Bismarck. Perhaps there is 
hardly a Mazarin, a Metternich or a Masaryk. 

But, if no figures of world importance have 
appeared on the British political stage during 
these two centuries, it may have been because 
there was no need for them. There were none 
of those prodigious tasks to be performed which 
we associate with the names mentioned in the 
previous paragraph. The United Kingdom 
was firmly united before the period begins ; 
the Monarchy was securely established ; 
religious controversy, despite remnants of 
intolerance, had ceased to present a political 
problem. The foundations of the Empire had 
been already laid by private enterprise, and its 
astounding growth and development occurred 
not thanks to our statesmen but in spite of 
them. The one problem that called for the 
exercise of high statesmanship was the settle- 
ment of relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland. Unhappily the statesman who shall 
settle that problem has yet to be found. It is 
possible that Pitt might have succeeded, if 
the conscience of King George III and the 
ambition of Napoleon had not prevented him. 
The former rendered abortive the measures 
of Catholic emancipation on which Pitt’s policy 
was based, and the latter diverted his attention, 
and that of his colleagues, to the more im- 
portant task of winning the war. 

It is difficult to accomplish great things in 
olitics without exercising great powers. Such 
sowers have never been at the disposal of 
sritish Prime Ministers. The duration of their 
ffice is short and uncertain. Its continuance 
lepends upon the good-will of the House of 


Commons ; and, although the House of Lords 
is sadly shorn of its powers, it can still prove 
a thorn in the flesh of a Prime Minister who 
does not please it. Opinion outside Parlia- 
ment, rendered raucously vocal by the Press, 
has also to be taken into consideration and 
carefully studied between every move. The 
Prime Minister is only primus inter pares. 
He has, therefore, to carry his colleagues with 
him, and attempt to obtain unanimity in every 
decision. ‘‘ It doesn’t matter much what we 
say,” Lord Melbourne observed in the days 
before Cabinet minutes were recorded, “so 
long as we all say the same thing.” A divided 
Cabinet cannot long survive and may involve 
the whole Party in its ruin. Prime Ministers 
are usually well past middle age when they 
reach what Lord Beaconsfield irreverently 
called “‘ the top of the greasy pole,” and un- 
likely to embark upon any vast scheme the 
completion of which will require many years 
of toil. Nor does the age of leading politicians 
tend to diminish. Democratic institutions may 
open the road to talent ; but it is a long, straight 
road, with none of those short cuts by which the 
aristocratic system of privilege used to enable 
youthful talent to find its way rapidly to the 
front. Perhaps experience and caution are 
more valuable ingredients in leadership than 
are energy, courage and vision. 

When they come to review the two score 
men or so who have held this high office 
since it came into being, the people of Great 
Britain will have little cause for complaint. 
If genius is rare, talent is common ; and the 
high level of mediocrity has been illuminated 
now and then by the personality of a Chatham, 
the eloquence of a Pitt, the wit of a Canning, 
the glitter of a Disraeli, the grand manner of a 
Gladstone, and the transcendent effulgence 
of a Winston Churchill. As for the rest, how 
fortunate are we to have been governed by 
these benevolent mediocrities, honest men 
doing their best for their fellows according to 
their lights, and to have been spared the 
experience of those so-called supermen, the 
Alexanders, the Caesars, the Genghis Khans, 
the Bonapartes, the Hitlers, the Stalins, who 
have done only evil on a gigantic scale and 
left the world more miserable than they 
found it! 
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MONUMENT AND LEGEND 


No monument of Christian architecture is more celebrated than the Cathedral 


of Chartres. 


This article traces both the origins of the great church 


and the effect it has exercised on succeeding generations. 


By PETER 


URING THE NIGHT of June 9th, 1194, a 
|) contaezation swept through Chartres. 

Having engulfed the adjacent streets, it 
presently attacked the walls of the Cathedral, 
which Bishop Fulbert had begun to enlarge and 
em bellish a hundred and seventy years earlier ; 
and, though parts of the building escaped— 
notably the splendid West Front—the roof 
collapsed and completely buried the crypt, 
destroying, as it was at first supposed, the world- 
renowned Sacred Tunic. But after three days, 
while smoke still rose, a band of devoted priests 
succeeded in burrowing their way beneath the 
mounds of blackened rubble. They emerged 
carrying the reliquary, to be received with wild 
enthusiasm by the pious citizens. The pre- 
servation of the relic was saluted as a sign from 
God ; and at once plans were set on foot for 
reconstructing the entire church. There 
followed one of those bursts of religious fervour 
often recorded in the annals of the early Middle 
Ages. The people of Chartres made generous 
gifts—during the fire, we are told, they had 
been less disturbed by the loss of their own 
property than by the destruction of their 
ancient shrine ; but contributions also poured 
in from other towns and provinces. Nor were 
monetary gifts considered sufficient: the 
faithful were at pains to display their zeal by 
mitating beasts of burden. Yoked to heavy 
carts laden with stone and timber, men and 
vomen of every age and class formed pro- 
essions, sometimes a thousand strong, across 
he neighbouring countryside, moving to the 
hythm of prayers and psalms or “ marching in 
uch silence that not a murmur was heard.” 
Yn the road, when they paused to rest, peasants 
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brought them food and wine. There were 
many reports of miraculous cures and con- 
versions ; and even the workmen are said to 
have gone about their tasks in the spirit of 
votaries. Only persons in a state of grace were 
accepted as worthy labourers.* 

Thus the Cathedral of Chartres, finally 
re-dedicated in the year 1260, besides being 
one of the noblest structures of its type ever 
planned in Western Europe, is a monument to 
the historical epoch that conceived and raised 
it—a solid expression of the mood of the 
period, of the ideals, if not of the actual be- 
haviour, of thirteenth-century mankind. Why 
was Chartres particularly favoured ? The cult 
of the Virgin, we know, had a special appeal for 
Frenchmen of the Middle Ages. Chartres was 
a famous sanctuary of the Virgin and, long 
before the advent of Christianity, is said to 
have been the home of primitive rites focused 
on the representations of a mysterious Mother 
and Child. Since the district of La Beauce—a 
windy plateau some fifty-five miles south-west 
of Paris—is a region of rich cornfields, it seems 
possible that the Celtic goddess may have been 
related to Demeter, and that an earlier tradition 
was gradually transformed to incorporate the 
Mother of Christ. We know that the worship 
of the Virgin was already well established at 
Chartres before the break-up of the Roman 
Empire ; that the first church was raised in 
the fourth century ; a second demolished by 
marauding Normans in 858 ; and that a third 


*A full account of these circumstances, both 
historical and miraculous, is to be found in the work 
entitled Miracles de Notre-Dame de Chartres, 
quoted by Henry Adams and others. 


Ypposite : Chartres. The two spires, 12th and early 16th century 
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The Apse of the Cathedral 


survived till 1020, when it was destroyed by 
lightning. Its successor, the church that 
Fulbert began, formed the groundwork of the 
tremendous edifice completed in 1260, to 
which a new steeple—a masterpiece of the 
Flamboyant style—was added during the 
opening years of the sixteenth century by a 
local architect named Jehan de Beauce. To the 
same architect was entrusted the construction 
of a Renaissance Choir Screen—an undertaking 
continued, with somewhat unfortunate results, 
throughout the next three hundred years. 

So much the text-books inform us; but 
from that point a visitor to Chartres must 
attempt to supply his own commentary. More 
numerous than the facts he has gleaned are the 
problems that he cannot solve ; for the spiritual 
climate of the period that produced the Church 
is almost as unfamiliar to us as the social and 
religious background of the age that reared the 
Parthenon. Whereas we know that Ictinus was 


one of Pericles’ architects, and that Phi 
was commissioned to provide the Athe 


n 
temple with its sculpture, Notre Dame de 
Chartres is the achievement of an unkno °n 


genius. A single mind must surely have cv 1- 
ceived the plan ; but under his direction he |.1d 
a small army of inspired but nameless artis‘s, 
all obedient to a similar impulse yet each 
capable of developing his ideas along bol: ly 
individual lines. Their joint product might 
not be unreasonably described as a triumph of 
improvisation ; and, to account for the har- 
mony of the resultant effect, we can only 
assume that in some periods of history—in 
what have been loosely called the “ ages of 
faith °—human beings may perhaps acquire 
that instinctive unanimity of action and emoti 
which, on a different and lower plane, we 
associate with the building activities of insect 
and the movements of migratory birds ; that, 
where conscious direction ceased, there wa 
some inexplicable unity of feeling to guide t! 
craftsmen in their common effort. 

Take, for example, the share of the glaziers. 
Chartres contains nearly a hundred and eighty 
windows completely filled with coloured glass ; 
and not until we have examined them one 
by one do they emerge as the individual 
productions of separate bands of artists. When 
we reflect on the conditions that governed the 
work, this unanimity of inspiration appears 
even more astonishing. Each band had subject 
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allotted it; and, since some windows were 


royal gifts, and others contributed by great 
noblemen and guilds of prosperous tradesmen 
there were often coats of arms to be include 
or some symbol graphically illustrative of th 
donors’ business. Nor could the effect of th 
whole be fully enjoyed before the window ha 
been set up. The medieval glazier co-ordinate: 
his design upon a horizontal surface; and 
thanks to the researches of modern medievalist: 
we know a good deal of the lengthy an 
delicate processes by which he assembled hi 
mosaic patterns. First the main outlines woul 
be drawn upon a white-washed table-top ; 
and fragments of glass were then broken o 


*Later, this practice was superseded by th 
employment of parchment cartoons. For furthe 
information on the fascinating subject of mediev: 
glass-manufacture, see English Mediaeval Painte 
Glass by J. D. de Couteur, S.P.C.A., 1926. 































































¢ \ipped into shape to provide the foundation of 
t e¢ arabesque. Divided with the help of a 
| -ated rod, they were further shaped by means 
c. a small notched instrument known as a 
‘ groisour ” or a “ grozing-iron,”’ which (unlike 
tie diamond used by later craftsmen) left an 
irregularly nibbled edge. Once its component 
parts had been fitted into the design, and while 
taey still rested on the white-washed table, 
painters, with brushes of hog’s bristles or 
badger’s hair dipped in vitrifiable pigment, 
supplied details of faces and drapery as well 
as the lettering of the necessary inscriptions. 
Finally, the glass was fired in a miniature 
home-made furnace roughly constructed of 
wigs and clay; and the fired pieces were 
replaced on the table, there to be joined 
ogether with “calmes” or pliant strips of 
grooved lead. Having been strengthened with 
solder and sealed with a cement-like pre- 
paration forced into the interstices of the 
leaden ribbing, the completed glass-picture 
could at length be installed in its appointed 
window-frame. 

Yet, with such rudimentary methods, 
working over a period of forty years—no doubt 
they began work soon after the vaults of the 
Cathedral had been completed in the year 
1220—the glaziers of Chartres were able to 
produce a homogeneous work of art. Chrono- 
logically the windows of the Cathedral fall 
into two main groups.* Earliest are the in- 
comparable Jesse Window of the West Front 
and the celebrated ‘“‘ Notre Dame de la Belle 
Verriére ’’ in the right-hand chancel aisle (which 
managed to survive the conflagration of 1194) ; 
while most of their fellows were probably 
executed between 1215 and 1240. In style 
they range from the huge and commanding 
figures, which dominate the upper levels and 
look down on the transepts, to the innumerable 
crowded and lively scenes, enclosed in roundels, 
lozenges and segments of circles, which diversify 
the long file of brilliantly luminous windows 
that line the aisles and ambulatories. Perhaps 
the large figures are the more impressive. For 
the windows beneath one is to some extent 
prepared by a knowledge of English medieval 


* The Cathedral contains, in the Chapelle 
Vendome, a single fine example of early fifteenth- 
century glasswork. 
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The West Door or Royal Portal. Ancestors of Christ 


glass ; but England can show nothing to com- 
pare with these majestic personages, whose 
majesty is reinforced by an air of supernatural 
awfulness. The effect is especially strange 
when, as in the figure of Melchisedek, among 
the sovereigns and patriarchs of the Old 
Testament who appear above the North 
Transept, below the magnificent Rose Window 
—the famous Rose of France—contributed by 
the young Saint Louis and his mother Blanche 
de Castille, the representation is that of an 
Eastern king. Melchisedek has a dark brown— 
almost a black—face, from which his large eyes 
glitter pale and threatening. Opposite, above 
the South Transept, stands a procession of Old 
Testament prophets, their shoulders bearing | 
the burden of the future, as St. Christopher : 
supported the Infant Jesus ; and at their feet 
kneel the donors among coats of arms and 
fleurs de lys. All are conceived on the heroic 
scale. They are law-givers and avengers of 
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West Door. The Shepherds 


sin, as well as messengers of faith and ‘hope. 

The effect of the lower windows is far more 
worldly. Among hundreds of other subjects— 
the sportsman releasing his hawks, the knight 
riding out to war—they include a long pageant 
of medieval trades and crafts : grocers, water- 
carriers, money-changers, coopers, shoe-makers, 
tailors, wine-growers, all occupied with their 
proper business in an intricate surrounding of 
scenes from sacred history. These small panels, 
as they were intended to do, tell a story that can 
be easily followed. It is more difficult to 
describe the gradations of colour employed in 
different windows, and the relationship of 
separate colour-schemes to those on either side 
of them. Particularly elusive is the quality of 
the glazier’s blue—disposed in large irregular 
expanses, broken up into chequerwork or sewn 
with innumerable eyes of red—a blue that has 
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a mineral hardness yet the luminous delica 
of a translucent petal or leaf. Against it, 1 
assemblage of reds—sometimes orange-ting: 
sometimes the shade of a dark vin rosé—sec 
doubly incandescent ; and the bold patterni 
of reds and blues is set off by primrose yellow 
light lively greens and a soft agreeable purr 
like the purple of wine-lees. But blue alway 
provides the predominant note ; and whether 
that blue changes by contrast with its back- 
ground, or owes its varying degrees of intensii 
to the subtle processes of its manufacture, 
yet another problem on which the visitor to 
Chartres can never quite make up his mind. 
While the windows of the Cathedral filled 
with colour, groups of statuary—kings, queens, 
patriarchs, martyrs, prophets—gradually as- 
sembled around its three main doors. Though 
the glasswork affords comparatively few hints 
of stylistic evolution—an uninstructed admirer 
might at first assume that the compositions 
created before and after the great fire belonged 
to precisely the same period—a striking 
development had taken place in the conception 
of the sculptor’s art. For the West, or Royal 
Portal is the product of an age when sculpture 
and architecture were still so closely allied that 
a statue was little more than a richly ornamented 
column, and performed a function that was 
structural as well as merely decorative. Thus 
the statues of the West Door are pillars that 
have come to life. Presumably they were 
carved in situ and, like the images described in 
Valéry’s beautiful Cantique des Colonnes, these 
animated pillars appear to be hovering between 
two different worlis—between the realm of 
thought and feeling and the region of inanimate 
matter. Immensely tall, sublimely attenuated, 
as yet they have not quite broken the bond that 
unites them to their native block. The long, 
thin, regular folds of their garments suggest 
swaddling or burial clothes ; and the slender 
shafts of their bodies support small rounded 
heads, set off by flat unornamented haloes and 
each wearing an expression of solemn im- 
passivity. Three tympana surmount the 
doors—in the centre, Christ the Lawgiver, 
enthroned among the Beasts of the Apocalypse ; 
on the left, Christ ascending in glory, flanked 
by adoring angels, above an undulating border 
of almost Chinese cloud-shapes ; on the right, 






































































2 seated Virgin and Child, accompanied by a 
{rieze of episodes from the Virgin’s life-history. 
Originally the decorations of the three west 
.0ors were set much farther back, beneath the 
1elter of a vaulted entry ; but, after the con- 
agration of 1194, the architects of the new 
athedral decided they should be moved 
‘orward, to stand flush with the twin towers 
hat rise on either side of them. Built for the 
hadows, they are now exposed to full sunlight ; 
ind although the result—deplored by Henry 
\dams—may not accord with the exact 
intentions of those who planned them during 
the twelfth century, their new position has the 
advantage of allowing every figure to be closely 
examined. Here is medieval piety at its 
simplest and boldest—a piety so unquestioning, 
so direct and so uncomplicated, that the artist 
was rarely tempted to dramatize his sacred 
subjects. His treatment remained superbly 
matter-of-fact. The shepherds to whom an 
angel is bringing the news of the birth of Christ 
are stolid peasants from the neighbouring fields, 
one of whom appears to be protesting or 
arguing, while his mate stares out, across the 
rim of the shepherd’s-pipe he holds to his lips, 
with a look of amiably doltish surprise. Since 
no one could doubt that the announcement had 
occurred, there was no need to accentuate its 
supernatural quality. That it had happened 
was surely enough. The Annunciation and the 
Visitation have a similarly prosaic and equally 
moving character. The angelic messenger, of 
course, is winged. Otherwise these staid, 
large-headed, doll-like figures are personages of 
the present-day, represented by an artist of 
genius to whom the Virgin and her companions 
were as much a part of the contemporary scene 
as the crowds in the cathedral square. 

More complicated—and, consequently, rnore 
dramatic and more self-assertive—was the 
mood of faith that crystallized around the 
Northern and Southern Portals. Sculpture has 
at length detached itself from the embrace of 
architecture : the Gothic inspiration is evolving 
from the Romanesque ; and the sculptor has 
developed an aesthetic vision peculiar to his 
own art. The ornamentation of the South 
Portal was carried out between 1224 and 1250 ; 
that of the Northern Portal began in 1230. 
The group of statues around the South Door 
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The South Door 


are, on the whole, more naturalistic; and of 
these none has a more immediate appeal than 
the figure of St. Theodore—the idealized 
representation of a crusading knight, in surcoat 
and close-fitting chain-mail, with spear and 
shield and massive two-handed sword, compact 
of ardent devotion and militant determination, 
the perfect self-portrait of an age as, in exalted 
moments, that age wished to see itself. While 
the Southern Portal tells the story of the 
Church, culminating in glimpses of the 
Judgement and Resurrection, the Northern is 
largely devoted to the symbolism of the Old 
Testament and to the prophets and precursors ! 
of Christ. Again Melchisedek confronts us ; 
and, perhaps because these forerunners of the 
Redemption could not live to see their hopes 
fulfilled, in the dignity of their attitudes and 
gestures there is a suggestion of severity and 
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almost always a touch of sadness. They brox 
from their pedestals, heavy and ominous ar 
old, thick beards curling down on to the 
breasts, eyes fixed and distraught, their chee} 
and foreheads deeply furrowed. Underfo 
are dragons, demons and miniature hum: 
beings either suppliant or crushed in slee; 
some of them, who appear to be begging fi 
mercy, contorted by their efforts to clutch tl 
patriarch’s pendant robes. But, absorbed in 
prophetic dream, the portentous visionaric 
glower straight ahead. Only Abraham, pr 
pared to sacrifice Isaac, whose wrists and ankk 
he has already tied, though he has averted hi 
head as he awaits the word of command, res 
his left hand beneath the boy’s chin in 

movement of remote compassion. 

To appraise Chartres on purely aestheti 
grounds is as difficult as to apply purely) 
literary standards to the corpus of legends an 
beliefs from which its designers drew thei 
symbolism. The Gothic Cathedral was an 
organic whole ; and at Chartres the effect of 
unity is more pronounced and more impressiv« 
than in any other western church; for it 
depends as much on the nobility of its structural! 
outlines—the sweeping ribs of its vaulted roof 
the lofty network of flying buttresses, the huge 
grey mass of the external fabric dominated by 
twin spires—as on the glass that irradiates the 
window-spaces and the dramatic groupings of 
statuary collected around its processional doors. 
Besides epitomizing the spiritual conditions of 
its age—of a period when faith was still capable 
of acting as a social leveller and (according to 
a contemporary historian) ‘‘ powerful princes of 
the world . . . men brought up in honour and 
wealth . . . nobles, men and women ” might be 
seen “ bending their proud and haughty necks ”’ 
beneath the harness of the builder’s wagons— 
it is also a record of that period’s social and 
political energy. The reconstruction of the 
Cathedral, first undertaken during the reign 
of Philip II, Philip Augustus “‘ the Conqueror ” 
(1165-1223), and triumphantly carried on 
during the reigns of his son Louis VIII (1187- 
1226) and his grandson Louis IX, St. Louis 
(1215-1270), coincided with the unification of 
France and with the establishment of a centra- 
lized monarchy that was to endure until 1789. 
Chartres then must be enjoyed as a whole, 
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s a complex organism produced by the inter- 
ction of many different forces; and the 
maginative influence that it continues to exert 
5 a reflection of the extraordinary zest that 
vent into its planning and building. The 
iterature it has inspired is enormous. Every 
nasterpiece arouses a new response in each 
successive epoch ; but within the last sixty 
years Chartres has stirred the imaginations of 
such very different critic as J. K. Huysmans, 
Henry Adams, Charles Péguy and Auguste 
Rodin. Huysmans’s panegyric is the most highly 
coloured but the least coherent ; his fin-de- 
siécle descriptive style staggers dizzily beneath 
the weight of the impressions that he piles upon 
it; and his attempts, for example, to describe 
the brilliance of the windows—‘“ [’hallali des 
rouges, la sécurité limpide des blancs, I’ alleluia 
répété des jaunes, la gloire virginale des bleus ”— 
very often break down in adjectival chaos. For 
Huysmans, the romantic convert, La Cathédrale 
was a splendiferous refuge from the dimness 
of the modern world. For Henry Adams, too, 
it- was a refuge ; but the mood in which he 
entered it was one of spiritual nostalgia, his 
desire to emulate the simplicity of medieval 
faith being counterbalanced by a puritanical 
resolve to re-interpret faith in terms of scientific 
knowledge. It is a diffident outsider, then, 
that he sets foot in the temple of the Virgin and 
observes the varying glories assembled to 
delight and honour the Queen of Heaven. 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres contains 
beautiful and illuminating passages. It lacks, 
however, the robust conviction that underlies 
the writing of Charles Péguy, the devoted 
Christian-Socialist and Republican-Tradi- 
tionalist, who found in Chartres the living 
symbol of a system of beliefs that he could still 
accept : 

Un homme de chez nous, de la glébe féconde 

A fait jaillir ici d’un seul enlévement, 

Et d’une seule source et d’un seul portement, 


Vers votre assomption la fléche unique au 
monde... . 
Un homme de chez nous a fait ici jaillir, — 
Depuis le ras du sol jusqu’au pied de la croix, 
Plus haut que tous les saints, plus haut que tous 
les rots, wi 
La fléche irréprochable et qui ne peut faillir. 
Rodin, on the other hand, approaches the 
Cathedral both as an artist and as a patriot, 
and, in his somewhat sparse but exclamatory 
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The Annunciation and the Visitation 
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The South Fagade, showing the 12th century spire 





























manner, dwells alike on the grace of individual 
statues—‘* Comme les gestes de ces figures sont 
vrais, simples et grands! Elles avancent la 
téte avec curiosité et soumission tout a la fois ”— 
and on Chartres, the Acropolis of France, 
“ notre Cathédrale, splendide entre toutes !”’, 
an imperishable monument to the genius of the 
French race. 

That, even today, Chartres retains its 
legendary power—that it is something more 
than a carefully preserved relic of the faith and 
craftsmanship of a distant age—seems proved 
by the experience of the present writer. After 
spending some time in the nave of the Cathedral 
and watching the afternoon sun slowly die 
away through the miraculous incrustation of 
blues and reds that compose the Jesse Window, 
he saw three young workmen, presumably local 
Communists, walk swaggeringly out of the 
main door, cigarettes in their mouths and caps 





West Door : left-hand tympanum. The Ascension 





Such was their 
indirect tribute to the monument they had 


on the backs of their heads. 


been repairing! Some weeks later, a bien 
pensant young Frenchman, encountered at a 
dinner-party, described how, every year of his 
life, he made a pilgrimage from Notre Dame 
of Paris, on foot across the plain of La Peauce, 
to the sanctuary of Notre Dame de Chartres, 
and with what exaltation he saw the twin spires 
emerging above the windy cornfields. But his 
emotion was purely spiritual. From an archi- 
tectural point of view, he confessed, he found 
the Cathedral disappointing. No doubt it is an 
indication of the magnitude of any work of art 
that it should be detested as fiercely as it is 
loved, and as frequently misunderstood as 
it is admired and vene-ated. A landmark in the 
history of France and Europe, Chartres still 
occupies a symbolic position in the revolutionary 
drama of the twentieth century. 
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he 
Modern Brazil owes its extensive frontiers, and the discovery of pn 
many of its natural riches, to the journeys far inland, in the pe 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, of pioneers in search of slaves al 
to 
HO WERE THE Bandeirantes? For primitive and neglected territories. It may fairly Y 
W any but close students of the Por- be claimed that their achievements have had fr 
tuguese Empire in America this is a _— more lasting results than anything done by the de 
legitimate question. Much has been written Spaniards in the New World ; for it was the ni 
of the exploits of the Spanish Conquistadores, | Bandeirantes who moulded the main geo- S 
but less—at least in English—about the — graphical and economic features of modern T 
Bandeirantes. Yet these national heroes of Brazil. Nevertheless, these hardy, half-breed s] 
Brazilian history, known, if at all, only as pioneers have ridden into history mainly by v 
raiders and slave-hunters, were early and accident. Their origin is directly traceable to B 
successful practitioners of the art of developing __ the arbitrary way in which the Portuguese and d 
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1e Spaniards divided the New World between 

1emselves ; to the early lack of interest of 

ortugal in her Brazilian possessions ; to inter- 

1arriage between the colonists and the Indians; 
nd to the pattern of the colony’s early 
conomics. 

The story of the Bandeirantes begins, then, 
vith the Papal Bull of 1493. In this pro- 
jouncement Alexander VI assigned to the 
crown of Castile and Leon “‘ all the islands and 
ands to be discovered in the seas to the west 
ind south of a meridian line to be drawn from 
the Arctic to the Antarctic Poles, one hundred 
leagues to the west of Cape Verde and the 
Azores.” A year later, Spain and Portugal 
sought to resolve ambiguities in this and other 
Papal rulings by the Treaty of Tordesillas, 
which moved the dividing line between their 
prospective spheres of discovery 270 leagues 
farther west, or roughly to the meridian of 
50°W. The effect of this agreement was to give 
Eastern Brazil to Portugal. At that time, 
neither Portuguese nor Spaniard knew the full 
extent of his new possessions. So far as Brazil 
was concerned, Lisbon recognized that the 
Treaty had given Portugal a toe-hold on the 
east coast of South America, but did not know 
how far to the west the new territory extended. 
This was a question which, in their own way, 
the Bandeirantes were to answer. 

In the meanwhile, the ignorance of the 
Portuguese about their Empire was reflected 
in the division of the colony into twelve 
capitanias, or captaincies. Each of these was 
granted to a personage of high rank at the 
Portuguese Court, who was termed a donatorio ; 
he was endowed with practically sovereign 
powers in his capitania, of which he was given 
perpetual and hereditary possession, with 
authority to capture and enslave the Indians, 
to impose taxes and to exercise judicial powers. 
Yet while each capitania was given a coastal 
frontier 150 leagues in length there was no 
defined limit on the landward side, because 
nothing was known of what lay beyond the 
Serra do Mar—the Mountains of the Sea. 
The implication was that each donatoric 
should take what he could get ; and so the door 
was opened to the westward exploration of 
Brazil. Had exploration been left to the 
donatorios themselves, it is doubtful if modern 





Brazil would be a quarter her present size. 
But it was never the intention of the Portuguese 
Government that anyone else should undertake 
the task ; and that this was, in effect, what 
eventually happened was a result of Portugal’s 
haphazard and almost careless policy of colonial 
administration. As a reflection, perhaps, of the 
fact that Brazil was only discovered by chance 
the Portuguese—unlike the Spaniards farther 
west—did not seek to organize the colonization 
of the country as a national venture. In Lisbon 
the Government remained more attracted by 
the potentialities of the Indies, and successive 
kings were anxious to avoid any expense in the 
settlement of Brazil. The task was thus left to 
private enterprise, represented at first by the 
donatorios, but later, and with more lasting 
effect, by the Bandeirantes. 

Just as Portuguese colonial policy—or its 
absence—provided the opportunity for these 
tough, enterprising and altogether unruly 
pioneers, so the lack of racial inhibitions on the 
part of the Portuguese endowed them with 
their peculiar characteristics; for the 
Bandeirantes were essentially the product of 
cross-breeding between Portuguese and 
Indians. This was a common feature of 
colonial Brazil, but, perhaps because of the 
temperate and bracing climate, inter-marriage 
between settlers and natives in what was then 
the capitania of Sao Vicente, and what is now 
the State of Sido Paulo, produced men—and 
women, too—gifted with restless energy, 
physical courage and aggressiveness not shown 
elsewhere in Brazil. These were the mamelucos, 
from whom the Bandeirantes sprang. 

North of Sao Vicente, in the regions of 
Bahia and Pernambuco, the colonists were 
mainly engaged in growing sugar. But in the 
south the mamelucos combined the growing of 
crops with cattle-raising ; and both crops and 
cattle provided them with opportunities to 
indulge their restless spirits. Cattle wandering 
over the broad upland plains needed super- 
vision, and to this may be traced the nomadic 
tendencies which, in later years, were to make 
the mamelucos think nothing of ranging 
hundreds of miles to the west ; for these epic 
journeys the need for labour to tend the crops 
was the first incentive. Farther north, Bahia 
and Pernambuco could afford to pay for African 

























































The Sanctuary of Bom Fesus at Congonhas do Campo 
rear Ouro Preto 


Sculptured figures by Aletjandinho 
at Congonhas 


negro slaves with the wealth brought them | » 
their trade in sugar, cocoa and dye-woods ; b 
the southern settlers were not so rich—th 
had to find field-workers by other mear 
What more natural than that their source 
labour should be the Indians, close at han 
and, compared with the settlers, seeming 
numberless ? At the outset, the mameluc 
had little need to range far afield to secure the 
Indian slaves ; they found that enticeme: 
rather than threats or force was sufficient 
bring them to the coast. In this way enti: 
tribes were enslaved, such as those of tl 
Goyanas, under their chief Tombu. Once awa 
from their own areas, however, the Indiar 
rapidly died out, and the problem of replenis! 
ment became urgent. At the same time, th 
Indians, warned by the fate that had overtake: 
their fellows, began to withdraw to the west 
The mamelucos were obliged to follow them 
and, in so doing, began to penetrate into hither 
to undiscovered regions. 

These early expeditions, known in Braziliai 
history as entradas, or entries into the unknown 
were scattered, unorganized and highly in 
dividualistic. But their effects were the same 
as before ; the Indians withdrew still farther 
west, into areas which it was difficult for isolated 
groups of pioneers to reach. Not the least 
complication was that the Jesuits, working 
from the west, began to appear as protectors 
of the Indians in the inland regions. The 
mamelucos were thus faced with the alternative 
of travelling yet farther in search of their 
slaves, or of attacking the Jesuit missions 
They flinched from neither, but they recognized 
that such tasks called for larger and better 
organized ventures. Thus did the Bandeirantes 
enter history. The word bandeira means flag, 
and it was now applied to a group of settlers 
marching under a flag, generally that of the 
local authority of the place whence they set 
out; members of such groups were called 
bandeirantes. Some of these were organized 
by the Lisbon Government itself ; some by the 
colonial authorities ; some by the donatorios. 
But most were prompted by private initiative. 
They came from two main areas, Northern 
Brazil and what is now Sao Paulo. But the 
northerners were more local in their ambitions, 
and never journeyed so far as the Paulistas, 
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wiose expeditions attained a _ national 
si mificance. 

The practical organization of each bandeira 
was carefully undertaken. Its members were 
li ted in the registers of the camera, or local 
a ithority, and leadership was vested in a chief 
v 10, with one or two subordinates, was given 
t.e fullest powers over the group. This con- 
s sted largely of tamed Indians, who were either 
a-med like their leaders, or who acted as bearers 
or cared for the pack animals. A priest was an 
obligatory member of each bandeira, and before 
the start each member of it made his will and 
his confession, and attended mass. Then the 
bandeira set out, a company generally hundreds 
strong. When food supplies ran short and 
suitable sites were reached a camp was set up, 
and maize and beans were planted. Then, 
after the harvest, came another move forward, 
sometimes of the whole group, sometimes only 
by a part of it, the rest staying on at the camps, 
which often became the nucleii of future 
villages and even cities. And so the Bandei- 
rantes moved deep into the unknown. Follow- 
ing Indian trails where they could, they crossed 
plains, climbed hills and penetrated forest they 
had never dreamt existed, all the time a prey to 
attack by animals, insects and Indians. 

Eventually the pioneers reached the Jesuit 
Indian missions on the banks of the Uruguay 
and Paraguay rivers. In their heyday there 
were 33 of these missions, embracing some 
150,000 Indians and possessing 700,000 head 
of cattlk—which, to the Bandetrantes, were 
important prizes. In Sao Paulo the mamelucos 
had already struggled with the Jesuits for pre- 
eminence, and they were nothing loth to make 
war on the Fathers wherever they found them. 
An added inducement was provided by the 
capture of Angola by the Dutch, an event that 
cut off the supply of negro slaves from Africa. 
Bahia and Pernambuco were now short of 
labour, and the Bandeirantes sought to fill the 
deficiency, to their own profit, by conducting 
raids upon both the Jesuit missions and the 
untamed Indian tribes. In 1629-31 they fell 
upon the missions of La Guaira, carrying off 
2,500 Indian converts to slavery on the coast. 
By the middle of the century they had laid 
siege to all the 13 missions in this region ; and 
although the Jesuits secured permission from 
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Sculpture by Aleijandinho in front of the Church at 
Congonhas do Campo 


Madrid to provide their Indians with firearms, 
they were eventually forced to withdraw south- 
wards to what is now the Argentine province 
of Misiones. Yet thither and beyond, into the 
depths of what is now the Paraguayan Chaco, 
the Bandeirantes followed them, impartially 
harrying Portuguese Jesuits no less than 
Spanish. There is no doubt that the pioneers 
treated the Indians with considerable cruelty. 
If nothing else, the journey of hundreds of 
miles from the inland missions to the coast 
was a torture that many Indians failed to 
survive. But the trade was a profitable one, 
and its proceeds were usually sufficient to 
compensate for the expenses and hardships of 
the expeditions, which often lasted for two or 
three years at a time. 

Many Bandeirantes never returned from 
these journeyings, falling victims to dissensions 
in their ranks, to disease, and to Indians and 
animals. But as time passed the pioneers were 
able to assess accurately the dangers of the trail ; 
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they began to take with them their wives and 





Ouro Preto from above 


children, their domestic possessions and their 
cattle, settling them at some outpost while they 
themselves pushed on to south and north and 
west. As was to be expected, there were many 
outstanding characters among these far from 
ordinary men. Two of their best known leaders, 
Antonio Knivet and Henrique Barroway, were 
of English origin., Then there was Antonio 
Raposo, who is said to have crossed the Andes 
and, after traversing the breadth of Peru, to 
have dipped his sword in the Pacific. Another 
indomitable personality was Fernéo Dias Paes 
Leme, who led out his last bandeira in 1676, 
when he was over eighty years of age. Yet 
another, described by Southey as “ the most 
renowned adventurer of his age,” was Bartho- 
lomeu Bueno da Silva, who, about 1682, found 
gold in what is now the state of Goyaz. 

The finding of gold, and later of diamonds, 
was to have a considerable effect on the 
Bandeirantes and, indeed, on the whole 
economy of colonial Brazil. From the time of 
the earliest settlements the Portuguese Crown 
had been anxious to find “os thesouros que 
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occulta e guarda a terra”’—‘the treasur 5 
hidden and guarded by the earth” ; in 15 
gold was found in the capitania of Sao Vicen = 
by two officials sent out for the purpose by t! = 
Lisbon Government. Nevertheless, althoug 
the early Bandeirantes generally stopped lo: 
enough at the streams and rivers they crosse | 
to pan the gravel for gold, the chief object 
their expeditions remained the capture 
slaves until, almost by chance, Bueno da Silva 
and other leaders found gold in quantities th: 
could not be ignored. His discoveries in Goyz 
in the seventeenth century were followed in 
the next fifty years by many more. Gold w: 
found as far west as Cuyaba, virtually in the 
centre of the continent, but the most profitab! 
fields, both in gold and diamonds, were un 
covered in what is now the state of Mina 
Geraes, of which a literal translation is “‘ genera! 
mines.” Stories of these finds soon spread far 
and wide throughout the colony, and a gold 
rush was the immediate and inevitable result 
From all the inhabited parts of Brazil thousands 
set out for the new Eldorado. In the coastal 
regions, masters and slaves abandoned planta- 
tions and took the trail to the west, often in 
company with adventurers who had been lured 
from Portugal itself. Those who stayed behind 
found it impossible to get labour for their 
plantations ; negro slaves already in Brazil 
were bought up at high prices and despatched 
to the mines, and new shipments were diverted 
southwards from Bahia and Pernambuco to 
Rio as the nearest port to the goldfields. Thus, 
despite special legislation by the authorities in 
an attempt to prevent it, Brazil’s sugar produc- 
tion rapidly declined, and soon what had been 
the colony’s virtual monopoly in supplying 
sugar to Western Europe was for ever lost. 
Meanwhile, many of the men and women, 
young and old, who set out for the mines 
perished in the wilderness, and never reached 
their goal. Others, thinking to find yet more 
gold, turned aside from the main stream of 
treasure-seekers and struck out on their own. 
So great and so desperate did the thirst for 
gold become that in 1732, so the story goes, 
ten thousand men and women worked to divert 
the course of the river Tocantins, which flows 
from the state of Goyaz into the Amazon 
estuary. After a year’s labour, the river was 
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s iccessfully diverted, but only for a few hours, 
tarely time enough for the treasure-seekers to 
xtract from the river-bed enough gold to com- 
;ensate them for their efforts. In Minas 
(yeraes, however, the main stream of emigrants 
rospered, and soon many brilliant cities were 
stablished amid the red earth and green hills of 
these hitherto unknown uplands. Among them 
ne most stupendous was Villa Rica de 
\lbuquerque, now known as Ouro Preto. 
ts houses, built on foundations of hardwood 
till sound today, were scattered up and down 
ts hills, and its churches, wonderful examples 
f colonial baroque, were embellished with 
gold and with the intricate carvings of Alei- 
adinho, the “little cripple,” who, lacking 
hands, worked with tools fastened to his wrists. 
Some leagues away was Marianna, then the 
third episcopal city of Brazil ; here, too, the 
chisel of the little cripple helped to adorn the 
churches. Then there was Sabara, and 
Cachoeira do Campo ; Tijuco, now Diaman- 
tina, and Villa Bella, almost on the Bolivian 
frontier and now know as Matto Grosso. 

In the eighteenth century these cities were 
scenes of extravagant luxury. Though dia- 
monds were nominally a monopoly of the 
Crown, others got their share. Of gold the 
Crown took one-fifth, and production between 
1728 and 17324 is said to have averaged £500,000 
a year. Given such inducements, more and 
more seekers of riches found their way to these 
seemingly inexhaustible store-houses of treas- 
ure. Even Cuyaba, out to the west, was linked 
with the outer world by a regular yearly expedi- 
tion, navigating six different rivers in sixty or 
seventy canoes and marching overland between 
them. Today, except for Cuyaba, which remains 
the capital of the state of Matto Grosso, these 
are dead cities. In Villa Rica, there is silence 
in the House of the Treasury where gold for 
Portugal was once weighed and recorded, and 
in Marianna the unfinished church of Sao 
Pedro on a hill overlooking the city is a symbol 
of an era that is past. Yet though these cities 
now lack economic importance, their magni- 
ficent buildings remain as living monuments to 
the achievements of the Bandeirantes. 

It is no exaggeration to say that modern 
Brazil is itself the creation of the Bandeirantes, 
for there is no aspect, geographical, economic 
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or social, of the face of the country in which 
their influence cannot be clearly traced. Take 
geography first. The general trend of move- 
ment for the bandeiras was westward ; but the 
pioneers, travelling hither and thither, also 
swept far to the north and south. In the north, 
they penetrated to the valleys of the rivers 
Araguaya and Tocantins, 1,000 miles from the 
coast. In the south, they disputed with the 
Spaniards possession of Colonia, opposite 
Buenos Aires on the River Plate, and, once 
more, 1,000 miles from their own capitania of 
Sao Vicente. In the west, they ranged up the 
valleys of the Parana and Paraguay rivers to 
the Madeira and Mamoré, going on to explore 
much of the Amazon basin. Here they were 
often 2,000 miles from the coast, and 1,500 
miles west of the frontier laid down in the 
Treaty of Tordesillas between Spanish and 
Portuguese possessions. Thus were the out- 
lines of Brazil’s present frontiers drawn by the 
Bandeirantes. In the economic sphere, their 
discoveries of gold, as we have noted, caused a 
revolution in the country’s colonial economy. 
More recently, the economic predominance of 
the states of Sido Paulo and Minas Geraes, with 
their coffee and cotton and their growing new 
industries, has reflected the energy, self- 
confidence and ambition of the Bandeirantes. 
Those characteristics have been inherited in 
particular by the Paulistas of today, and to 
them their state owes its undoubted, and much- 
envied, position as the political and economic 
dynamo of Brazil. 

Most of the territories explored by the 
Bandeirantes remain as yet largely undeveloped 
and it is here, especially in their eastern regions, 
that the influence of these pioneers on the 
Brazilian social scene is most strongly reflected 
in the persons of the fazendeiro, or plantation- 
owner, and in the sertanejo, or inhabitant of 
the sertdo. Although colonization was not the 
purpose of the Bandeirantes’ forays, many of 
them, in the course of time, wearied of explor- 
ing new regions and chose to set up their own 
establishments in the interior, well out of reach 
of colonial authority. So began the fazenda, 
or plantation, producing coffee, cotton and 
sugar, and breeding cattle. Generally large, 
each fazenda was self-supporting ; it not only 
produced its own food, but maintained such 
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essential craftsmen as wheelwrights, carpenters 
and harness-makers. Altogether, the fazenda, 
a virtual island in the vast unpopulated dis- 
tances of the sertdo, was a development reflect- 
ing the self-sufficiency of the bandeira. The 
fazendeiro became the main element of 
political power in Brazil and although, within 
the last century, his influence has been shaken 
by the abolition of slavery and by the growth 
of industry, the fazenda remains very much a 
little principality of its own, distracted though 
the prince may be by the demands of national 
politics and commerce. 

As yet the modern world has hardly affected 
the other social descendant of the Bandeirantes, 
the sertanejo. In so far as he lives in the 
sertdo, which is not always so, the fazendeiro is, 
of course, himself a sertanejo ; but a distinc- 


tion can be drawn between him and his low: r 

fellows, the wandering cattlemen of Mai 5 
Grosso and Goyaz, of Maranhao and Cea 
The fazendeiro, by his involvement in politi s 
and industry, and by his ownership of a hou: e 
on the coast, has become a part of the wid 
world, and in many cases even an absent: 
landlord. To the majority of Brazilians, « 
the other hand, the real sertanejo remains som 
thing of a mystery. Few railways or roads reac ) 
into the sparsely populated region where | 
dwells, and news of it is as rare in the out 
world as is news of the outer world in tl 
sertdo itself. Spending most of his life in the 
saddle, the sertanejo is interested only in tl 
affairs of the isolated settlement in which |! 
lives. Fiercely attached to his land, he persis 
in trying to scratch a living from the sunbaked 
earth, and in raising cattle in what are almo: 
impossible conditions. He tends his cattl 
which in due time are moved to the seaboar 
states for fattening, much as the mameluci 
did in colonial times ; and, as with them, most 
of his domestic possessions, beds, bags, clothe 
and ropes, are of leather. Money plays litt! 
part in his existence, for the currency of th 
sertdo is still largely merchandise and cattle 
not coin. So it is that to visit the sertdo is t 
step back four centuries, to the time when th: 
Bandeirantes, living then as does the sertanej 
today, first began to seek the satisfaction o 
adventuring into the western uplands. 

The sertdo offers a challenge to the presen 
day equal to that which faced the bandeiras o 
long ago. First by chance and then by design 
they originally answered the challenge of th: 
unknown. Ranging far and wide, they ensure« 
that Brazil should become the fifth larges 
country in the world. No less important 
legacy has been the temperament with whic! 
they have endowed on the one hand the« 
Paulistas of Sio Paulo and on the other the 
sertanejos. But the problems of the sertd 
survive them. The subjugation of this vast in 
land bush country is a task that the mameluco 
themselves were too few to accomplish, and the 
full development of Brazil, on the foundation: 
laid so widely, so unexpectedly and yet s 
permanently, by the Bandeirantes, is still < 
matter for the future. 


re by A. Costa 
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Prickly pear by the ruins of the Greek theatre in Syracuse 
By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


The diffusion of wild flowers, thousands of miles 
from their native places, is a “ vegetable record,’ Mr. Grigson 
suggests, of human migration and colonization. 


where men began to combine sowing and 

gathering, they created, so to say, the first 
weeds, those plants which go round with men 
and stick to them like their own ectoparasites. 
More exactly and inclusively, they made pos- 
sible the wild plant in the wrong place and often 
in the wrong country ; the European dandelion, 
for example, in Massachusetts or California, or 
the Prickly Pear of the New World against the 
white masonry of a Sicilian temple or theatre. 
They created economic plagues. These plants, 
and later the scattered relicts of cultivation, 
are a vegetable record of the diffusion of agri- 
culture, of out-moded practices and uses and 
beliefs, of the phases of migration and coloniza- 
tion, and of the traffic, homeward as well as 


I: THE PROBABLE OR HYPOTHETICAL centres 


Flowers and Men 





outward, between the old settlements and the 
new. 

To understand the movement, the endur- 
ance and the documentary or monumental 
evidence of these plants in the wrong place one 
has to remember, first of all, that without help 
the plants of one region cannot so easily spread 
into another. One may begin by imagining the 
state of things before the first primitive cultiva- 
tion developed in the mountains of South- 
west Asia, before man in that part of the world 
has come to segregating his food plants, his 
wheat and his barley, a plot here and a plot 
there. Like every area of the world’s surface, 
these mountain valleys had their aboriginal 
community of vegetation, made up of species 
adapted to their environment through the 





Corn Marigold, chrysanthemum segetum, 
from Curtis, Flora Londinensis, 1798 


millennia of evolution. So long as it was un- 
disturbed, this community was a closed shop. 
Its kinds of plant, habituated to each other, to 
the soil and to the climate and to various biotic 
factors, competed fiercely among themselves, 
but were united against outsiders. Sprinkle a 
natural closed shop of this kind with exotic 
seeds, and some of them might develop into 
seedlings, but these would have little chance of 
maturing, still less of establishing their race and 
joining with the natives. By other kinds, each 
kind is kept to its ecological niche. But com- 
munities of plants are not stable absolutely. 
Factors which control them may change. For 


instance, a natural calamity, a flood, a landslide 
an earthquake, an eruption, may clear th 
surface in the midst of them by the square yar 
or the square mile. While the ground is stil 
open, exotic species, their seeds transported b 
wind, bird, mammal, may obtain a footing 
but only for a while. Slowly the natural com 
munity and the natural equilibrium are restored 
The shop is closed again. 

A natural calamity exactly describes the 
entry of agricultural man. ; but it is a calamity 
of a more durable kind. Again and again, on : 
small scale at first, then more severely and 
thoroughly with his better tools, his larger 
settlements and wider intakes from the wilder 
ness, he breaks open this closed shop of 
aboriginal plants. Though the primitive 
cultivator may not always have made a sharp 
distinction between his primary crop and the 
attendant weeds which could also provide him 
with food or other things he required, each few 
yards opened, in the main, for wheat or barley 
were also unwittingly opened for these colonists. 
Inevitably, too, there are patches of waste soil 
around the cultivator’s home, on his middens 
and along his paths which are not infrequently 
disturbed and which will afford still more 
habitats where competition is greatly reduced. 
Into the Asiatic mountain plots, which are 
ancestral to the wheat farms of East Anglia or 
the vast wheat-acreage of the United States, 
the first intruders must have been natives from 
outside the narrow perimeter of disturbance. 
If the cultivator migrates, the intrusion is 
repeated. Once more plants native to his new 
home invade the corn plot. But without intend- 
ing to, he will have taken with him seeds of 
those invading natives of his original home— 
seeds which adhered to his clothing or to the 
hides and fleeces and hooves of his stock, or 
were mixed with the grain he brought for sow- 
ing. He may have shifted from a warmer south 
into a colder north ; but falling upon the bare 
spaces or the emptied plot which his corn does 
not occupy entirely, the seeds can perhaps 
germinate, and the plants, helped by the lower 
competition, can perhaps resist hazards of a 
climate and a soil they had not been accustomed 
to in their proper setting. After a while, the 
weeds become adapted to the conditions arti- 
ficially made for them and so constantly 




















peated and renewed. Century through 
(entury, man in this way acquires a number of 
anthropophytes ” which can tolerate a wide 
inge of climate and circumstances and which 
-Idom leave him, though he shifts from Asia 
ito Europe, from Europe to America, Africa, 
Jew Zealand, Australia, or some remote island 
1 the Pacific. Certain crop plants he may 
bandon, and these may endure in his company 
s relicts on their own. Other plants he will 
ave taken with him deliberately, for pot- 
ierbs or for medicine, or in more recent times 
or the excellence of their flowers. Escaping 
rom confinement in his garden, these. as well, 
nay persist in the neglected yet disturbed 
orners of waste ; and a few—perennials often, 
whereas the colonists of the field are annuals 
—miay find a chink in the wild community and 
so establish themselves farther afield. Colonist, 
relict, escape, as a rule unable to invade the 
aboriginal community, as a rule able to survive 
only where men have helped them or continue 
to help them, out of place, away from home— 
all of these are the plants which proffer their 
unwitting record of man’s activities and move- 
ments ; which are, in fact, the documents alive 
and pigeon-holed in a Public Record Office of 
vegetation. 

For the human introduction of plants into 
Great Britain, direct or indirect, the terminus 
a quo is the neolithic introduction of farming 
around 2500 B.c.—long after the ice had gone 
and some four thousand or five thousand years 
after the disappearance of a sub-arctic flora over 
most of the British Isles. In this revolution, 
patches of forest and scrub were burnt off 
and cleared, disturbance of the soil and of the 
natural communities began, exotic seeds must 
have entered the country with the new tillers. 
The nearest few perches of garden, the nearest 
arable field may harbour such neolithic 
antiques. But it is not so easy to determine 
whether a good many North European colonists, 
ruderals (the plants which prefer waste land), 
relicts or escapes are native or introduced. 
Easier to suspect than to be certain—to suspect 
that some go back to the beginnings of agri- 
culture and horticulture east of the Mediter- 
ranean. A once continuous land-mass, after 
all, stretched eastward from the British Isles, 
affording a common home to many Eurasian 








Nootka Lupin, lupus nootkatensis, 
from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 1810 


species which are now more abundant with 
man than without him. A weed of the English 
corn or the English garden may have descended 
from native ancestors, or the native stock may 
have been reinforced by seeds which came in 
with one wave after another of immigration, 
from the neolithic cultivator to the Roman 
legionary. Some weeds are clearly of aboriginal 
status, if only because they can be identified 
in earlier contexts, Pleistocene—the period of 
the glaciers—or Pliocene. Traces of one very 
common weed of disturbed ground, Redshank 
or Polygonum persicaria, have been found 
in glacial deposits, earlier still in the black mud 
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Elecampane, inula helenium, 
from Fuchs, De Historia Stirpium, 1542 


of the Cromer Forest bed in Norfolk, which 
has a Pliocene age. So here beyond question 
is an aboriginal which soon found it easier to 
live in the company of men. The dossier is 
complete. But take another weed, Charlock 
(Sinapis arvensis), that curse of farming, now, 
after thousands of years, coming under the 
control of selective weed-killers. It may be a 
native species, but there is no archaeological 
evidence for it in Great Britain, and no geo- 
logical evidence. Proof does exist that it grew 
with Bronze Age crops in Switzerland, and it 
was known to Egyptian farmers about 2000 B.c. 
So, after all, it may be a colonist here, as in 
many other countries of the world. Contrari- 
wise, no uncertainty hedges the Corn Marigold 


(Chrysanthemum segetum), a troubling beaut 
on farms with an acid soil. The home of Cor 
Marigold appears to be Western Asia and roun 
the Mediterranean, where it grew across th 
track of migration and diffusion. But sinc 
remains of the Corn Marigold, along with othe 
farm weeds and with flax, have been identifie: 
in Scottish neolithic deposits, and no earlie: 
one may be sure that it arrived with th 
neolithic farmers. A species certainly intro 
duced, and probably a later one, is the Cori 
Cockle (Agrostemma githago), no longer s: 
common now that the farmer’s seed-corn i 
cleaned more carefully, yet a plague whic! 
interfered with Romano-British crops. Cor! 
Cockle seeds were found in excavating Sil 
chester fifty years ago. With them, too, wer« 
seeds of another species of farm and waste for 
which we may have to thank the Romans 
—Thlaspi arvense or Field Penny Cress, which 
is native through Europe into Asia. And com- 
ing down through time, a weed out of Western 
Asia, Buxbaum’s Speedwell (Veronica persica 
shows how the process of introduction repeats 
itself. It had ravined from Asia through con- 
tinental Europe, but it came late across the 
Channel, recorded for the first time as recently 
as 1825. Now, after a century and a quarter, 
it is common throughout England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. 

How plants spread and write their historical 
footnotes is more easily determined when it is 
a matter of crossing oceans rather than land- 
masses, or the twenty miles between Dover 
and Calais. Instead of the haze of prehistory 
and the confusions of botany, there are direct 
observations and records to help. Plants of the 
Old World are more obvious, too, among the 
plants of an unrelated or scarcely related flora. 
First of all, the Norse colonies in Greenland. 
The Icelanders came to the strange and formid- 
able country below the ice-cape which Eric the 
Red named Groenaland, the Green Country, 
at the end of the tenth century. They settled 
in two areas of the South-west, in the Eystri- 
bygd and the Vestribygd. There they developed 
farms, they established churches, a cathedral, 
even a Benedictine nunnery and a convent of 
St. Augustine and St. Olaf. The climate, 
though warmer than it is now, was too severe 
for corn, so in the four hundred and fifty years 
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or so of their settlement the Norse Greenlanders 
had to depend mainly upon their pastures, their 
sheep and their cattle. Increasing cold brought 
the Eskimos down the coast and in the middle 
of the fourteenth century the western colony 
was abandoned. Whatever was the end of the 
eastern colony a hundred years later—it is not 
at all clear whether it was overwhelmed by the 
Eskimos, whether Eskimo and Norseman 
merged, or whether the inhabitants emigrated 
once more, and if so, where they went to— 
whatever happened, these Norse stock-breeders 
have their living monument ; for there survive, 
around the ruinated farmsteads and the large 
home-fields, some fifty species of European 
plant. They are grassland plants chiefly, ones 
which are typical of the rough hayfields of Ice- 
land and Norway, and which would be familiar, 
also, to an English farmer—for instance, the 
Sweet Vernal Grass (Anthoxanthum odoratum) 
which gives its fragrance to the hay crop, 
Yarrow (Achillea millefolium), Sorrel (Rumex 
acetosa), and the small Shepherd’s Purse 
(Capsella bursapastoris), which is now one of 
the cosmopolitan weeds. They stand out in 
South Greenland’s medley of sub-arctic and 
arctic flora ; and the way in which they arrived 
is reasonably clear. The voyage from Iceland 
to the colonies was a long one of eight hundred 
miles and a good many days and nights. Hay 
must have been taken for the cattle and sheep 
which the settlers transported. In what was 
left of the fodder the seeds must have been 
brought ashore. The plants developed and 
entered into the composition of the meadows. 
Six centuries since the abandonment of the 
Vestribygd, and five since the end of the 
Eystribygd, have not been enough to restore 
the status quo on the pasture lands, or to blot 
out these transferred Europeans. 

North America repeats the example of 
Greenland on a scale vastly enlarged, vastly 
complicated by an elaborate continental civiliza- 
tion. Here, luckily, printed evidence goes back 
almost to the beginning. In 1672 John Josselyn 
published in London his small book named 
New-England’s Rarities, in which he had the 
wit to describe not only native plants but those 
out of Europe, out of Great Britain rather, 
which had been observed in the colonies when 
they were no more than fifty years old. His 








Comfrey, symphytum officinale, 
from Rytz, Pflanzaquarelle des Hans Weidetz aus 
dem Jahre 1529 


lists, one of them headed “ Of such Plants as 
have sprung up since the English planted and 
kept Cattle in New England,” show how 
quickly Old World species became noticeable 
and common. Dandelion, Groundsel, that 
Shepherd’s Purse which had reached Green- 
land, Sow Thistle, Stinging Nettle (“‘ which 
was the first Plant taken notice of’), Plantago 
major (Plantain, which the Indians call 
Englishman’s Foot, as though produced by their 
treading’), several docks, and the Yellow 
Toadflax (Linaria vulgaris), one of the most 
difficult of all weeds to subdue, were noticed 
by Josselyn. He wrote as well of the useful 
plants and pot-herbs which the New Englanders 
had brought over intentionally. Several of 

















Yellow Toadflax, linaria vulgaris, 
from Plantes Médicinales de la France 


them duly escaped from the herb gardens, and 
now live as naturalized aliens in the American 
countryside. Comfrey, abundant in most 
English ditches and along streams and rivers, 
the colonists had taken with them as a vulner- 
ary, a herb for wounds and cuts. Tansy they 
could not do without for its several uses in 
medicine, and because at Easter time puddings 
were flavoured with its bitter aromatic leaves. 
Josselyn also included Ground Ivy (Glechoma 
hederacea) among the garden herbs of New 
England, a surprise (since in Great Britain it is 
one of the commonest of wild plants) until one 
remembers the many uses for it which would 
explain a deliberate introduction—in stuffings, 
for exampie, in clearing ale, and for making a 
herbal tea. Two species had already a long and 
peculiar history before their Atlantic voyage. 
These were Celandine (Chelidonium majus) 


and Elecampane (Inula helenium). Celandine, 
which was called “‘ Kenning Wort” by the 
West Countrymen in New England, had long 
been employed, by herbalists, partly for its 
yellow latex, which is still applied to warts, 
partly, to quote from Gerard’s Herbal of 1597, 
because “the juice is good to sharpen the 
sight,’—hence Kenning Wort—“ for it clean- 
seth and consumeth awaie slimie things that 
cleave about the ball of the eye.” Pliny men- 
tioned a plant which restored the sight to young 
swallows when their eyes had been pecked out. 
Rightly or wrongly, its name was given to our 
Chelidonium majus, which is a continental 
species introduced to Great Britain (or re- 
introduced, since it had been here as a native 
between the glaciations) perhaps in the Roman 
era ; and it occurs only in broken ground such 
as the banks at the entrance to a village. 
Elecampane or Elenium (so named, wrote 
William Bullein in his Booke of Simples in 
1562, “‘of the lamentable and pitifull Teares 
of Helena, Wife to Menelaus when she was 
violently taken away by Paris into Phrigia, 
having this herbe in her hande. Or as other 
doe say, this noble Helena made a goodly 
medecine of this herbe, agaynst the deadly 
Venome, or pysone of Serpentes ’’) had been 
another medicinal and magical adventive to 
Great Britain which had ‘escaped from the 
herb garden, as it escaped again in America. 
It enters into Anglo-Saxon prescriptions 
against elves and demons, and for many pur- 
poses the root of it was stocked by the Tudor 
apothecaries. Long before its transference 
either to England or to New England, it had 
spread through Near Eastern and con- 
tinental gardens, far from a wild habitat in 
Central Asia. Yet another of John Josselyn’s 
New England plants was th2 House-leek of 
Europe (Sempervivum tectorum), notable as a 
species from some ancient centre which has 
never settled back to an independent existence. 
The type plant does not seem to be known in 
the wild, but it lives from roof to roof and porch 
to porch, a herb both medicinal and magically 
endowed to avert lightning, and one which was 
known to the Greeks and the Romans. 

The first immigrations into North America 
explain more clearly the process of direct and 
indirect introduction which had taken place 

















cer and over again in Europe, and especially 
f om the Continent into Great Britain. Josse- 
| n’s concern for New England plants came out 
(© the Tudor herbals. These were in part 
scientific, an outcome of a re-awakened interest 
i1 botany, an exploration and sifting of the 
botanical knowledge of the ancients, an 
endeavour to identify and to discover in each 
‘ountry the useful plants which had been dis- 
cussed by Dioscorides and Pliny. In part, 
also, the herbals were not so much medieval 
as incompletely divorced from a lore of remote 
ntiquity. So Josselyn’s House-leek in Mas- 
achusetts had been associated in the south 
and the Teutonic north with the thunder 
leities, Jupiter and Thor. In Great Britain 
other introduced and naturalized perennials 
ire old economic plants, which were cultivated 
it one time for food or medicine. Consider 
four of these, two which were primarily 
medicinal, the Sweet Flag (Acorus calamus) 
and Danewort or Dwarf Elder (Sambucus 
ebulus), one, Soapwort (Saponaria officinalis), 
which was practically useful in another way 
until better substitutes were found, and a 
species, Alexanders (Smyrnium olusatrum), 
which was a medieval pot-herb. The Sweet 
Flag has been identified as a medicinal plant in 
Assyrian plant-lists. It is still sold as a bazaar 
medicine through India, and is employed there, 
much as the Assyrians employed it, for bruises, 
rheumatism and colds. A latecomer, it reached 
Europe from Turkey in the sixteenth century. 
It was soon dispensed by the London apothe- 
caries and was grown by them in their gardens. 
Then by 1666 it was observed as a wilding in 
Surrey and in Norfolk. On the margin of slow 
streams and still water, Sweet Flag grows today 
in a good many counties between the south- 
west of England and Yorkshire. In Norfolk, 
because of its virtues and its tangerine scent, 
it was strewn over the floors of Norwich 
Cathedral and other churches. 

Danewort certainly and Soapwort probably 
are of far greater antiquity in England. So far 
as it is a wild plant, Soapwort sticks to the 
neighbourhood of dwellings ; and in the Grete 
Herball of 1526 it was called Herba Fullonum, 
or Fullers’ Grass, or Crowsope—also Grund- 
sopa in an Old English glossary. Crush the 
leaves or the roots in water, swirl them round, 
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and the water lathers appreciably, enabling 
one to have a comfortless, hard, slightly stinging 
wash, though not altogether an ineffectual one. 
Before the invention of soap, it was handy, no 
doubt, for personal cleanliness and for washing 
cloth in the process of treading or fulling ; and, 
once more, this Soapwort is a European and 
Asiatic species, another of the economic herbs 
of Assyria. Here and there in Europe its use 
continued until recently, in the Swiss Alps for 
a sheep wash, in France for cleansing woollens, 
for which Soapwort is still planted in Syria. 
In Great Britain, although it was a country 
remedy for bruises or cuts, and though seven- 
teenth-century herbalists came to extol it as 
“an absolute cure in the French-Pox,” it had 
already declined by Gerard’s time into a plant 
grown usually for its pleasant flowers. The 
Dwarf Elder or Danewort gave both medicine 
and a dye. Remains of it have been excavated 
from neolithic settlements in Switzerland. 
Pliny was familiar with the plant, and Virgil ; 
and by the English it was cultivated or collected 
hundreds of years before the Conquest, one 
Anglo-Saxon recipe, for example, prescribing 
Dwarf Elder against the bite of adders. The 
herb was cut in three, pounded and laid to the 
bite, but first the doctor was instructed to say 
thrice nine times Omnes malas bestias canto— 
“* That is, in our language, Enchant and over- 
come all venemous beasts ”—, thinking all the 
while as he did so of the patient. Danewort, 
then, is likely to have been added to the English 
herb garden at least 1200 years ago. Its cultiva- 
tion long given up, its virtues exploded, it 
clings to scraps of wayside and waste, near 
houses and villages, and particularly in church- 
yards, a distribution which agrees with the 
sixteenth-century herbals, even with an Anglo- 
Saxon version of the Herbarium of Apuleius 
Platonicus, which remarks that “ This wort 
is produced about burial places and on barrows, 
and on the walls of houses.” A legend rising 
out of John Rous’s Historia Regum Anglorum 
in the fifteenth century, and passing from one 
antiquary to another, explained both the scat- 
tered colonies and the name of Danewort in a 
peculiar way. The plant grew wherever it was 
nourished by the blood of Danish invaders. 
However, the English knew the species as 
wahlwyrt—best interpreted, in spite of the 


romanticism of the Oxford English Dictionary, 
as the weahl wyrt or foreign plant—before the 
incursions of the Northmen began. Decidedly 
a telltale or monumental relic. 

Alexanders, a tall, lividly green, glossy um- 
bellifer, indicates its story by persisting in the 
waste of towns and villages and by the ruins of 
abbeys and castles, especially (since it belongs 
to the Mediterranean) in the south, and in 
Ireland, and usually by the sea. As well to 
examine it in one of its more peculiar stations. 
If you land on the islet of Steep Holme, three 
miles out in the Bristol Channel, you have to 
wade through a coarse jungle of Alexanders up 
to the waist. But it is not the only curious plant. 
Here as well are a leek from Southern Europe, 
the old herb Coriander (of which Roman 
seeds were found once more in Silchester), 
and the Caper Spurge, which may or may not 
be an English aboriginal, but which has cer- 
tainly been a garden herb for a great while. 
As if these four were not enough for a few acres 
of Mendip limestone, the island is celebrated, 
above all, for a wild Peony of southern proven- 
ance, Paeonia mascula, which also has an old 
garden history. A Victorian fort was built on 
Steep Holme, after which a few people lived 
there for a while, but this has no more to do 
with the island plants than the decayed emplace- 
ments, the rusty barbed wire and the Nissen 
huts left by the recent war. The Alexanders 
was recorded by 1562, the leek by 1688, the 
Caper Spurge in 1773, the Peony in 1803, and 
the Coriander in 1887. For centuries Steep 
Holme had been a desert island. But it was in- 
habited in the thirteenth century—moreover, 
by the monks of a minute priory. Are the 
strange plants all of them relicts of a garden 
tilled by these Brethren of St. Michael of Steep 
Holme, who by 1300 had left their rock for the 
greater comfort of the mainland? Perhaps, 
odd as it may be that sharp botanists who 
crossed to the island never noticed the strangest 
species of all, the Peony, until so late. Almost 
certainly the monks must have grown the 
Alexanders. Charlemagne had enjoined the 
planting of this medieval stand-by ; and it 
may be one of the many vegetables and herbs 
which were popularized in Great Britain by 
the Norman-French. Poorish eating, though, 
it gradually dropped out toward the end of the 
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Middle Ages with the betterment of garde ) 
produce. 

From the sixteenth and seventeenth ce: 
turies the direct and indirect ‘migration 
plants was immensely stimulated over in 
mensely great areas. Agricultural wee 
began the conquest of the hemispheres, t! 
development of industry and communicatio: 
increased the ways by which seeds could trave 
new attitudes of mind, the scientific curiosity « 
the botanist, the aesthetic concerns of tl 
gardener, brought into Europe plants of a ty; 
which earlier generations would have di 
regarded. Thus two species with nothing i 
their appearance or their properties to commen 
them, the Canadian Fleabane (Erigeron cane 
densis) from North America and the Kew Wee: 
(Galinsoga parviflora) from South Americ: 
are fairly abundant English ruderals here an 
there. The story is told that the seeds of th: 
Fleabane fell out of the stuffing of a bird. But 
it was cultivated in a French botanic garden i 
1653, and was then observed in France as a 
ruderal by 1674 and near London by 1690 
The Galinsoga is now a cosmopolitan weed 
but so far as England is its home, botanists ar 
again responsible. It was in Kew Garden: 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, and 
then escaped into the asparagus grounds along 
side. By its prevalence on walls through most 
of Britain and Ireland, a third species, the Ivy- 
leaved Toadflax of Southern Europe (Cym- 
balaria muralis), typifies the new aestheticism 
of the gardener. It began its life with us before 
1618, in the garden of an Essex amateur, 
William Coys, at North Ockendon. A plant 
with no “ virtues,”’ nothing indeed in its favour 
except the delicate habit and the pretty flower: 
which had attracted artists of the Quattrocent: 
and made them include it now and then in ; 
rocky background. 

Traffic from everywhere began to bring in z 
huge variety of seeds, particularly with fooc 
for man or beast, with foreign agricultura 
seeds, or with foreign wool. Ports, flour mills 
breweries, cloth mills have their curious flora 
One classic area in the British Isles has been 
scrutinized with an admirable thoroughness. 
Between 1830 and 1840 German and then 
Australian wool entered the cloth mills of 
Tweedside. Eventually wool was used from 
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nany countries, including South America and 
New Zealand and South Africa ; and more than 
300 species were identified around the mills, 
ranging from a rare feather grass of the Bolivian 
Andes to plants previously unrecorded in the 
world’s flora. That these Scottish plants have 
not been very successful in their colonization 
illustrates again the difficulties of establishment. 
Most of them were casuals which grew for one 
or two seasons, few—a very few—have endured 
locally, none have spread from Tweedside over 
Great Britain. In this reverse traffic to the Old 
World, the odds against a plant colonizing 
farm land have become more extreme. The 
colonist has to cope not only with differences of 
soil and climate, but with the competition of 
long-adapted predecessors, with better farming 
and more effective weed-killers. Partly because 
the human hand is less against them, it is now 
garden plants up and down the country which 
have the better chance, by their escape, of 
writing the wild vegetative records of our own 
time. There are plants established in that way 
during the last two centuries from Southern 
Europe, North America, South Africa, Siberia, 
and the Himalaya. One could cite the yellow 
Monkey-flower (Mimulus guttatus), native in 
Western America, sent over for English gardens 
in 1812, wild outside the garden in Wales and 
in Scotland by 1824, and now abundant and 
showy in its restricted habitat along streams 
through most of the British Isles. Or the 
Nootka Lupin (Lupinus nootkatensis) from 
British Columbia and Alaska, a garden plant of 
1794, an escape along the Dee by 1862, and a 
dominant plant, with its blue and pink flowers, 
on many hillsides in the Orkneys. 

A point at once botanical and historical is 
that species introduced and then naturalized 
in Great Britain have not tended to become 
universal elements of the landscape. None 
strike the eye with the immediate universality 
of the Prickly Pears along the Mediterranean, 
which were imported from Central America 
in the sixteenth century, a mixture of a blessing 
and a curse. The greedy unselective nibbling 
of goats, less woodland, and desiccation gave 
these dry land plants a vast barren acreage to 
colonize. In the closer vegetation of the British 
Isles, on a surface so much utilized by the 
farmer, the chances have been less frequent. 


Pictures by courtesy of the British Museum of Natural History 


Alexanders, smyrnium olusatrum, 
from Reichenbach, Icones Florae Germanicae, 1867 


Of the noticeable perennials which have con- 
trived to enter the natural community, some 
have been well fitted to habitats where the 
natives were not too rampant or powerful—to 
streams, for instance, like the Monkey-flower, 
to shingle bars or inclement hillsides like the 
Nootka Lupin ; or to cliffs and their equivalent 
in walls, like the flamboyant Kentranthus ruber, 
or Pretty Betsy, a South European of Tudor 
gardens which began a wild career in England 
late in the eighteenth century. For an historic 
wall community, examine the black barricades 
around colleges in Oxford—say, the wall of 
Trinity garden. Growing together below the 
glass of wine bottles out of the cellars of Trinity 
are Kentranthus ruber, Cymbalaria muralis, 
once called the Oxford-weed, Senecio squalidus, 
the Oxford Ragwort out of volcanic Sicily, and 
the Snapdragon—four Mediterranean species 
gone wild. Of these the Ragwort broke out of 
the Oxford Botanic Garden, on the way to its 
celebrated conquest of the railways and the 
bomb ruins. 
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Nearly 35 centuries ago the first 
Empress in the history of the world 
proclaimed herself Pharaoh; she 


ruled for more than 20 years. The Reign O yun 





S THE ONLY WOMAN who ever mounted Ahn 
At throne of the Pharaohs and the wad 
world’s first recorded Empress, Queen thos 
Hatshepsut occupies a unique position in byt 
history. Nearly thirty-five centuries ago, the savi 
great female dictator ruled over territories more Ahr 
extensive than those of Elizabeth I of England, Hy! 
and enjoyed a spiritual and temporal power part 
more absolute than that of Catherine of Russia. afte 
In strength of character she was certainly the bac 
equal, if not perhaps the superior, of those two arm 
remarkable women. There had been, of course, that 
celebrated Queens in Egypt before Hatshepsut. rela 
Many of them were prominent in affairs of state, ma: 
and the memory of some of them was cherished the 
for generations after their death. One of the | 
best known to us today is Hetephras, consort me 
of Snofru, founder of the Fourth Dynasty, wife we 
of one outstanding Pharaoh and the mother of Ha 
another. Her son Cheops constructed a tomb het 
chamber for her near the causeway of his own En 
Great Pyramid; and when it was found intact acc 
by Reisner in 1924, her exquisite jewellery, eff 
intricate toilet articles and elegant furniture hai 
showed that, in the Pyramid Age, she had of 
enjoyed the same life of well-appointed ov 
sophistication as did Hatshepsut, over a he: 
thousand years later, in the New Kingdom. Ca 
Hatshepsut was a monarch of the Eighteenth up 
Dynasty (1580-1320 B.C.), the most renowned TI 
Dynasty in the long roll-call of the Dynasties of sol 
Ancient Egypt. The founders of the Eighteenth lar 
Dynasty were also the founders of the New cil 
Kingdom, the era in which the material fortunes as 
of the Two Lands were to reach their apogee. sO 
Yet the circumstances that attended the birth ju: 
of the flamboyant Kingdom were anything but pt 
auspicious. Hatshepsut’s great-grandfather, uf 
By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
Green Slate head of Queen Hatshepsut 
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ofueen Hatshepsut 


By JON MANCHIP WHITE 


Ahmosis, was a Theban warrior, compelled to 
wade through slaughter to his throne, one of 
those soldier-princes of Thebes who, inspired 
by their war-god Amon-Ra, were the traditional 
saviours of Egypt from the grip of the invader. 
Ahmosis shattered the hosts of the nomadic 
Hyksés chieftains who had terrorized a large 
part of Egypt for almost two hundred years and, 
after a masterly final campaign, drove them 
back pell-mell into Asia. He then led his 
armies southwards into Nubia to reassert, over 
that dependency, the sway which had been 
relaxed during the Hyksés interregnum, before 
marching northwards into Palestine to annex 
the rich ports of Phoenicia. 

These imperialist ventures—a new develop- 
ment in the hitherto pacific annals of Egypt— 
were enhanced by the military exploits of 
Hatshepsut’s grandfather, Amenophis I, and 
her father, Tuthmosis I. The future Queen- 
Empress sprang from a line of aggressive and 
acquisitive sovereigns ; and, thanks to their 
efforts, Hatshepsut, when she laid impious 
hands on the crook and flail, the sacred emblems 
of Pharaonic rule, became mistress of an Empire 
over two thousand miles in length. A stele of 
her father, found at Tombos on the Third 
Cataract, records that Tuthmosis I “ opened 
up valleys that his forefathers had never seen.” 
The Pharaoh goes on to boast that “his 
southern border reaches to the limits of this 
land (Nubia) and his northern border to the 
circling river that flows upstream.” The 
“circling river” was the Euphrates, whose 
southerly flow puzzled the ancient Egyptians 
just as the northerly flow of the Nile was to 
puzzle the ancient Greeks. Tuthmosis I set 
up a second boundary stele on the banks of 


the Euphrates, where over a century later his 
grandson was to erect beside it a similar 
monument of his own. With such blood in her 
veins, it was hardly to be wondered at that 
Hatshepsut proved a resourceful, formidable 
and mettlesome person. 

The events which led up to her seizure of 
the throne remain mysterious. They have 
been the subject of keen scholarly debate, and 
at one period the controversy grew decidedly 
acrimonious. Earlier Egyptologists evolved 
a relatively straightforward and comprehensible 
sequence of monarchs : 

Tuthmosis I 

Tuthmosis II and Hatshepsut 

Hatshepsut as Regent for Tuthmosis III 

Tuthmosis III alone. 
This sequence appeared to be perfectly satis- 
factory until 1896, when the eminent German 
philologist Kurt Sethe put forward a new thesis 
based on the fact that, on Egyptian monuments, 
cartouches of Tuthmosis I and Tuthmosis II 
are frequently found to be superimposed upon 
cartouches of Hatshepsut. The reason for this 
superimposition is easy to understand : Tuth- 
mosis III hated his aunt so fiercely, as we shall 
see in the sequel, that after her death he hacked 
her name from her monuments, substituting 
the cartouches of his father and grandfather, 
in an effort to erase her memory. Sethe chose 
to maintain, however, that Tuthmosis I and 
Tuthmosis II were still alive when these super- 
impositions were made. He argued that from 
time to time both these kings were the palace 
prisoners of the aspiring Hatshepsut, whose 
political fortunes were only consolidated, how- 
ever, with the death of Tuthmosis II. For thirty 
years Sethe’s theory found general acceptance; 





and J. H. Breasted, for example, adhered to it 
in his History of Egypt, first published in 1906 
and re-issued in 1951. ‘True, some scholars, 
notably Edouard Naville,* excavator of 
Hatshepsut’s temple at Deir el-Bahri, resisted 
Sethe’s proposals from the outset. But such 
was the veneration in which German savants 
were held during the nineteenth century that 
other Egyptologists forbore, at least in public, 
to criticize it. Many years passed before Meyer 
and Winlock dared to question the validity of 
the theory, and the real coup de grace was 
delivered as late as 1933, when it was effectively 
demolished, after a painstaking personal ex- 
amination of all the relevant inscriptions, by 
the American scholar Edgerton. 

Sethe rendered indirect service to students of 
ancient Egypt by stimulating argument on the 
subject of the “ Hatshepsut problem.” In the 
field of historiographical research, as R. G. 
Collingwood insisted, any kind of guess is better 
than no guess at all, since, by asking a stupid 
question, one sometimes provokes an intelligent 
answer. What is the likeliest interpretation of 
the series of events that preceded Hatshep- 
sut’s act of usurpation? The skein of court 
intrigue was undoubtedly tangled ; and it is 
doubtful whether we shall ever know the truth; 
but it appears that the most feasible sequence is 
also the simplest : 

Ahmosis 

Amenophis I 
Tuthmosis I 
Tuthmosis II 
Hatshepsut as Regent 
Hatshepsut as Pharaoh 
Tuthmosis ITI. 

The chief wife of Tuthmosis I bore him two 
daughters, of whom Hatshepsut was the elder. 
His son, who was to become Tuthmosis II, was 
the offspring of an obscure concubine. The 
boy was thereupon married to his half-sister, 
Hatshepsut, in order to regularize his title to 
the throne. This was accepted royal practice, 


*It is significant that Naville was an archaeologist 
and that Sethe was a philologist. Sethe studied the 
problem of the palimpsest cartouches only from 
publications. A magnificent philologist, he lacked 
experience of archaeological method. Archaeology 
was once defined by General Pitt-Rivers as applied 
common sense, and it must be admitted that Sethe’s 
theory possesses little of that attribute. 
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for Tuthmosis I was also the son of a conct 
bine who asserted his claim to kingship b 
marrying the daughter of the Great Chic 
Wife. Hatshepsut was not the sort of person t 
allow herself to be thrust into the backgroun 
merely because she was a woman. Nature di: 
not intend her for the réle of retiring wife an: 
self-effacing widow. There is more than 
suggestion that she was already meddlin; 
energetically in politics during the lifetime o 
her husband. It does not seem that Tuthmosi 
II was a particularly self-assertive man. Indeed 
considering Hatshepsut’s later treatment of he 
fiery nephew, he would have required inor 
dinate courage to oppose his consort. 

We know very little about the reign of 
Tuthmosis II ; and, when he died, he left the 
question of his succession in the same 
lamentable confusion as had his father. His 
legitimate wife, Hatshepsut, bore him two 
daughters, and his only son was begotten of a 
harim woman of no account. On this occasion 
there was an additional difficulty: the child 
was only six years old at its father’s death. 
There was therefore no alternative but to 
appoint a Council of Regency for the infant 
Pharaoh. It was by no means natural and 
proper, however, that the presiding genius of 
the Council should be the late king’s wife. 
“The Pharaoh mounted triumphantly to the 
sky and took his place among the gods,” an 
inscription tells us. “ His son took his place as 
ruler of the Two Lands and became Pharaoh 
upon his father’s throne. His sister, the divine 
wife Hatshepsut, managed the affairs of the 
country according to her own desires.”+ We 
notice that Hatshepsut was _ sufficiently 
influential to seize the reins of government as 
soon as they fell from her husband’s grasp : 
and this in itself indicates the measure of her 
ascendancy. Although Egyptian queens, like 
the women of Egypt in general, were always 
accorded honour and respect, their activities 
hitherto had been largely confined to the 
domestic sphere. It was unprecedented for a 
woman to exercise supreme power in the Black 
Land ; for the fundamental principle of Nilotic 
government was severely paternalistic, and the 


+The word sister is used here in a figurative and 
not a literal sense. 
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basic concept of the Pharaonic succession was 
the succession of Osiris by his son Horus in 
those distant days before the First Dynasty 
when the gods ruled Egypt. Whenever a new 
Pharaoh mounted the throne, he was re- 
enacting the will of Osiris, expressed when the 
god appointed his son to succeed him. A living 
Pharaoh was specifically identified with Horus. 
When he died, his son or masculine successor 
became identified with the falcon god and the 
dead king became an Osiris. A female Horus 
was a contradiction in terms. It took a woman 
of quite exceptional force of character to flout, 
and flout successfully, the two-thousand-year- 
old conventions of the most rigidly conservative 
civilization that the world has ever known. 
We first encounter Hatshepsut, then, in the 
guise of Regent. But it was her aim to become 
more than titular head of the state. She was a 
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queen who wanted to become a king, and 
therefore she lost no time in encompassing her 
ambition. Her first step was to pack the Council 
of Regency with compliant underlings and to 
gather around her a carefully chosen inner 
circle of functionaries. These hand-picked 
executives were men of outstanding intellectual 
and administrative ability. The finest testimony 
to their collective talent is the fact that, in the 
face of bitter opposition, they were to maintain 
themselves and their benefactress in office for 
over twenty years. 

The names and details of the careers of 
several members of this gifted junta have come 
down to us. Two of its members are of particu- 
lar interest. The first, Hapuseneb, held the 
offices of Vizier and High Priest of Amon-Ra. 
These were the two supreme offices in the 
land; and Hapuseneb was therefore, under 








Granite head of Tuthmosis III in the British Museum 








the Queen, temporal and spiritual head o 
Egypt. It was very seldom that these twx 
appointments were held jointly. By virtue o 
his exercise of the pontificate, Hapusenet 
may be considered the key-member ot 
Hatshepsut’s Cabinet. The priesthood of 
Amon-Ra set its face resolutely against the 
Regent from the first, for reasons which we 
shall shortly discuss. It was useful, perhaps 
even vital, that so powerful a body of antagonists 
should be alternately cajoled and intimidated 
by a supporter of the Queen’s party. The 
second member of the cabal who deserves 
mention is Senmut, the Queen’s special 
favourite. He has attained imperishable fame 
as the architect of the Temple of Deir el-Bahri; 
but he held many other posts in addition to 
that of chief architect or “ director of the 
directors of works.” On his statue in the 
Berlin Museum it is recorded that he was 
tutor to Hatshepsut’s daughter, Nefrura, who 
is portrayed with him by the sculptor. The 
inscription states that he was a keeper of the 
temple of Amon-Ra and a keeper of the 
granaries of Amon-Ra. A stele at Aswan, which 
shows him standing before his royal mistress, 
relates that he was royal seal-bearer. He was 
also chief herdsman of the sacred cattle, of 
which the Queen appears to have been very 
fond. Their names are inscribed on a stele of 
Senmut on which one of the cows is labelled : 
“* The Queen’s great favourite, the red.” These 
numerous and transparent sinecures must have 
been gratifying to the soul of a practising artist. 
It was perceptive of Hatshepsut to choose a 
man of undoubted genius as her Minister of 
Works. In ancient Egypt the profession of 
architect was not usually regarded as a separate 
and distinct vocation, with the result that the 
design and execution of an important building 
was often delegated to a bureaucrat whose 
proper destiny was to wield a rush pen at a 
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iesk in the Treasury. It was characteristic of 
Hatshepsut that her choice should have fallen 
unerringly upon the right man for the right 
post; and posterity acknowledges Senmut’s 
masterpiece to be the most beautiful temple in 
a land renowned for beautiful temples. 
Besides using a puppet Council, the Regent 
tightened her grip on affairs by means of a 
royal marriage. In accordance with precedent, 
the boy Pharaoh was wedded to one of 
Hatshepsut’s daughters. It appears that he did 
not marry Senmut’s pupil, Nefrura, a pretty 
girl who died in adolescence, but her younger 
sister, Meritra. We can sympathise with the 
lot of the young princess, mother of the future 
Amenophis II. Her husband’s hatred of his 
mother-in-law (surely the Jocus classicus of this 
sort of obsession) must have made her position 
an unenviable one, while, in later life, Tuth- 
mosis was almost continuously away from her 
side on campaign in Asia. Tuthmosis was 
probably less of an amorist than any other 
Pharaoh in Egyptian annals, although in view 
of the amatory proclivities of two not dissimilar 
fighting Emperors, Caesar and Napoleon, we 
cannot be altogether sure. His mummy and his 
statues reveal Tuthmosis as much the same 
sort of virile, energetic little man as thoce later 
world conquerors. It was indeed no easy 
matter for Hatshepsut to keep the growing 
Tuthmosis under control. He was not her 
nephew for nothing: he possessed in full 
measure the family wilfulness and stubbornness. 
Royal ciphers were rare among the rulers of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, which later was to see 
monarchs of such individual outlook as the 
Augustus of Egypt, Amenophis III, the 
“heretic”? Akhenaton, and the tough old 
general Horemhab. The outstanding exception 
is Tutankhamon, whose historic status was 
transformed from insignificance to importance 
by means of a dazzling chance discovery. 
Tuthmosis III must have been a difficult charge. 
He was placed beneath the tutelage of Senmut; 
but it is doubtful whether the pliable and 
sensitive aesthete could have made much 
impression on the mind of a lad who was to 
become one of the great extroverts of history. 
We may surmise that Tuthmosis was still 
only a child when, in 1505 B.C., his aunt 
robbed him of his birthright by renouncing the 


Regency and proclaiming herself Queen. His 
rebellion against her authority began in boyhood 
and became the most positive emotion in his 
life. The authority she had assumed was 
outrageous to the boy on three counts. First, 
she had usurped his throne and thrust him into 
the background. Secondly, the usurpation was 
rendered more humiliating to a martial spirit 
because it was effected by a woman. Thirdly, 
Hatshepsut despised, or neglected, the 
imperialist vision which sustained the Dynasty. 
Tuthmosis dreamed of nothing but military 
renown. Spear and bow were placed in his 
infant hands by doting generals almost before 
he was strong enough to lift them. Soon he 
gained remarkable prowess with these weapons 
and became an expert huntsman and charioteer. 
In his prime, he was a superb sportsman who * 
could outrun and outshoot any athlete in the 
kingdom. Early in life, he became the darling 
of an army whose triumphant progress had 
been arrested by the unlawful accession of a 
female pacifist. Hatshepsut appears, in fact, 
to have renounced the imperial ideal of her 
forbears. Perhaps she was moved by a feminine 
disapproval of warfare or by a preoccupation 
with the arts of peace. On the other hand, she 
may have possessed an imperial ardour that was 
baulked by force of circumstance. Amazon 
though she was in some respects, she was too 
decorous to gallop into the field at the head of 
her troops in the manner of a Boudicca. Her 
tastes in warfare probably favoured the tactical 
skirmishes of the council chamber rather than 
the blatant onslaught of the cavalry charge. At 
all events, there was a profound political reason 
why she was unable to prosecute any extensive 
military policy : her quarrel not only with the 
General Staff, but with the priests of Amon- 
Ra. 

We have already reminded readers that 
Amon-Ra was the military god of Thebes, an 
obscure and upstart provincial deity, who had 
sprung into prominence during the bloody 
broils of the First Intermediate Period and the 
Second Intermediate (Hyksés) Period. His 
leadership was so efficacious that his aid was 
later invoked for the effort against Asia, and 
once again he proved a potent ally. His priests 
were not slow to exploit the success of their 
piece of spiritual property. They became the 
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most powerful political party in the Two Lands, 
and were the arbiters of all matters concerning 
the purity of the royal blood and the royal 
succession. Moreover, they exacted a large 
portion of the vast booty which the soldier 
Pharaohs brought back with them from their 
Asian forays. They also appropriated a large 
slice of the huge annual tribute paid by the 
conquered territories. Amon-Ra’s temples and 
treasure-houses were soon so replete with 
material possessions that the god became, after 
Pharaoh, the largest single shareholder in the 
estates of the Black Land. Hatshepsut’s act of 
usurpation dealt his acolytes a double blow. 
She defied their hegemony of things spiritual 
and diminished their receipt of things temporal. 
She damaged them simultaneously in their 
pocket and in their prestige. The arrogant 
Queen also contrived to disconcert them by 
appointing to the papacy her own: nominee, 
Hapuseneb, who in turn suborned the weaker 
and more rapacious of the brethren. It was 
inevitable that the chief servants of Amon-Ra 
should make common cause against her. 
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Amon-Ra now entered into a closer alliance 
with the army. If the Queen was surrounded 
by a devoted faction, so was Tuthmosis. The 
boy attracted to himself a caucus of priests 
and soldiers. Many of the latter had served as 
staff-officers to Tuthmosis I in Nubia and 
Palestine ; others were younger men eager to 
show their military prowess. All were dis- 
satisfied. The Queen nevertheless was able to 
prevent a coup d’état; and not until the 
indomitable old woman died were the generals 
able to buckle on their armour and bustle off 
again to Palestine. Meanwhile Tuthmosis 
fretted his heart away in enforced idleness ; 
he was over thirty before his aunt’s death 
released him from his thraldom. Only when she 
rested with her ancestors in the Valley of the 
Kings was he free at last to pursue his dream of 
military glory. 

Having taken the measure of her opponents, 
Hatshepsut turned her attention to peaceful 
activities. Chief among these was the con- 
struction of her funerary temple at Deir el- 
Bahri. She may have built it partly as a sop to 
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Senmut and his pupil, Princess Nefrura, in the British Museum 
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Senmut and Princess Nefrura, in the Berlin Museum 
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the Amonian party, as Amenophis III was 
later to build Luxor ; but, in fact, of course, 
it was an expensive present to herself. Not- 
withstanding the scale and the grandiose 
intention of the temple, Senmut invested his 
design with unusual grace and distinction. 
The appearance of the temple, indeed, is very 
un-Egyptian, and anticipates in many respects 
the purer architectural style of Greece. As a 
rule, the Egyptian taste in temples demanded 
a prevailing impression of gloom and massive- 
ness, a claustrophobic atmosphere conducive 
to holy awe. A dim religious light filtered 
down from a small clerestory into a hypostyle 
hall where the columns were bulbous, scored 
with hieroglyphs and crowned with florid 
capitals. Senmut was opposed to this concep- 
tion. Infected by the iconoclasm of his 
patroness, he hit upon a daring and novel 
design. His temple, cut back into the towering 
yellow cliffs on the west bank of the Nile, was 
laid out in airy terraces on which were disposed 
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papyrus beds, palm, myrrh and sacred perse 
trees. An avenue of sphinxes led the worshipp« 
to a long ramp, up which he walked to the fir: 
wide terrace. A second ramp led to an upp 
terrace, ornamented with a long row of coloss: 
statues of the Queen. Other prominent feature 
of the lovely building were a Hall of Amon-Rz 
a mortuary chapel and chapels to Hathor an 
Anubis. In its fragile simplicity of line, th 
temple of Hatshepsut bears a resemblance t 
the remarkable Step Pyramid at Sakkara, th« 
world’s first large structure in stone. It als: 
owes something to the nearby temple erected 
by Mentuhetep II, a great Pharaoh of the 
Eleventh Dynasty. Even in ruin, Senmut’s 
delicate “ proto-Doric”’ columns move the 
spectator by their elegance and sobriety. 
Senmut dedicated one of the colonnades oi 
his edifice to exquisitely carved reliefs depicting 
the allegedly divine birth of the Queen. There 
is a scene in which Amon-Ra couples with 
Hatshepsut’s mother. The god announces : 
“‘My daughter’s name shall be Hatshepsut. She 
shall bear supreme sway over the entire land.” 
The sculptors represent the newborn child as 
a male and not a female infant. The Queen’s 
coronation is depicted, and the ceremony is 
performed by the gods. Tuthmosis I is shown 
declaring her to be Queen and exhorting her 
subjects: “You shall carry out her wishes. 
You shall act in concert to serve her. The man 
who pays her homage shall live. The man who 
blasphemes against her shall die.” The reliefs, 
cut after the Regent’s usurpation, demonstrate 
that during her reign she did everything in 
her power to emphasize the Divine Right on 
which she based her claim to the throne. There 
was no quibble about her dynastic legitimacy : 
it was indisputable that she was in direct line 
of succession, and, in a society where descent 
was traced in matrilineal fashion, it was by 
virtue of her royal status that her husband or 
son-in-law would call himself Pharaoh: Her 
unorthodoxy consisted in the fact that she, a 
woman, desired to rule. Growing increasingly 
sensitive on the score of her sex, Hatshepsut 
endeavoured to mitigate Nature’s oversight 
by ordering her artists to delineate her on every 
occasion with a breastless male body and in 
masculine attire. Probably she adopted mascu- 
line clothing for state occasions, or even for 

















everyday wear. Probably she required her 
courtiers to refer to her as “ His Majesty.” It 
must have been a source of irritation to her 
that she was forced to drop the traditional title 
of “‘ Mighty Bull” from her titulary ; but in 
this matter performance counted for more than 
appearance. Nevertheless she adopted the 
remainder of the venerable royal titulary un- 
altered and in full : it was part of the machinery 
of male pretence. Her style on her monuments 
reads: “‘ King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Maakara, Son of the Sun, Hatshepsut.” If the 
principle of Nilotic government was masculine, 
Hatshepsut was going to be a man. 

A second colonnade at Deir el-Bahri was 
devoted to a pictorial record of the celebrated 
expedition to Punt, which took place in the 
ninth year of the Queen’s reign. After prayers 
had been addressed to the sky gods to grant 
favourable winds, eight large vessels set off on 
the long and adventurous voyage to the fabled 
land of Punt. Punt, which appears to have been 
situated somewhere on the coast of modern 
Somaliland, was the legendary home of the 
Egyptian race. Although trading links between 
Punt and Egypt had existed since Old King- 
dom times, contact was effected only by the 
arduous overland route through the Wadi 
Gasus. Hatshepsut’s expedition was the first 
to make a systematic exploration of the sea 
route, and the first to be equipped with the 
necessary gear for bringing back exotic trophies 
in bulk. According to Breasted, the ships 
proceeded downstream from Thebes, then sailed 
across the steamy marshes of the Eastern Delta, 
to set a course southwards through the Red 
Sea. The Deir el-Bahri reliefs, lavishly illus- 
trated in the seven volumes of Naville’s excava- 
tion report, which contain beautiful drawings 
and watercolours by the young professional 
draughtsman Howard Carter, give a wonder- 
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fully graphic picture of what the Egyptian 
sailors saw when at length they reached their 
destination. The chief of the country is shown 
extending the most cordial welcome to his 
visitors. With him is his wife, a woman of 
resplendent girth. Her amplitudinous size 
shows that steatopygous women were admired 
and manufactured in Africa over a millennium 
before our era. The Puntites lived in tree- 
shaded beehive houses, constructed on piles 
and entered by means of ladders. The flora 
and fauna of the country are meticulously 
represented. The fish which swim beneath the 
Egyptian ships, forming an attractive regular 
motif, are also drawn with the utmost care. 
Many of them can be identified as members of 
Red Sea or East African species, which sug- 
gests either that specimens were taken to 
Thebes or that official artists were attached to 
the expedition. The latter alternative is the 
more likely, since we know that the ancient 
Egyptians were enthusiastic naturalists and 
botanists. Their activities in these fields were 
particularly remarkable during the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, the period when the people of Egypt 
became suddenly aware of the larger world 
around them. The ancient Egyptians also 
possessed an anthropological turn of mind, and 
the sculptors of Deir el-Bahri carefully recorded 
the differences in physique and physiognomy 
between themselves and the Puntites. There is 
a famous series of skilfully executed portraits of 
foreigners in the tomb of Senmut, wherein are 
portrayed the tribute bearers from Crete. It 
may be noted that there is a striking resemblance 
between the features of the chief of Punt and 
the features of certain Egyptian monarchs of 
the late Predynastic and early Dynastic epochs. 


The myrrh trees, which were to grace 
Senmut’s terraces, can be seen in the reliefs as 
they are carried aboard the waiting vessels. We 
are told that the ships were laden “ very 
heavily with marvels of the country of Punt.” 
The rich cargo, obtained by barter, included | 
*“* all the various fine aromatic woods of the 
holy land, piles of myrrh resin, young myrrh 
trees, ebony and spotless ivory, green gold, 
cinnamon, incense, eye paint, baboons, 
monkeys, dogs, skins of the Southern panther 
and natives and their children.” The inventory 
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Exotic trees in Punt awaiting transport to Egypt 


concludes with a variant of the common boast : 
““ Such a treasure was never brought for any 
king who has ruled since the beginning.” The 
reception of the returned mariners by 
Hatshepsut resembles the well-known painting 
of the reception of Columbus by Queen Isabella. 
Hatshepsut is shown seated upon her throne, 
viewing the heaps of incense and precious 
metal spread out before her. In places of honour 
at her feet sit the two organizers of the voyage, 
Nehesi and Senmut. After the Queen had 
appropriated a personal share of the argosy, 
the remainder was presented to Amon-Ra. 
This meant no doubt that it was simply 
transferred to the Queen’s temple treasury at 
Deir el-Bahri. 


A second peaceful enterprise of the Queen 
is celebrated in the colonnades of her temple— 
the erection of her two giant obelisks at Karnak. 
““T was sitting in my palace,” the Queen is 
reported to have said, “and I was thinking 
about my creator, when my heart urged me to 
make for him two obelisks of electrum whose 
points would reach the sky, and to place them 
in the noble hall of columns that stands 
between the two towering pylons of the Pharaoh 
Akheperkara (Tuthmosis I).” The inscription 
goes on to state that the business of quarrying, 
transporting, raising and decorating the obelisks 
took only seven months from start to finish. 
It is possible that the Queen wished at least one 
of the obelisks to be in position at Karnak by 
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the time she was due to celebrate her festival plent 
in the sixteenth year of her reign. The obelisk saw | 
would serve to commemorate the festival, to paid 
glorify the Queen and to direct men’s thoughts whic 
skywards. This considerable feat of rapid yeart 
engineering was not beyond the powers of pose 
the ancient Egyptians, who already possessed she | 
two thousand years of unrivalled experience kept 
in dealing with problems concerning the put 
management of massive blocks of stone. The Hats 
Egyptian artists and craftsmen, as the relics of ing 
their handiwork testify, laboured with energy play: 
and discipline. The rough obelisks which imag 
Senmut was sent to hew from the quarries at conc 
Aswan are shown on the reliefs as they travel inte! 
down the Nile on an enormous barge towed by pub 
nearly a thousand oarsmen in thirty ships. One 
of the obelisks, which were nearly a hundred 7 
feet high and weighed three hundred and fifty SOOr 
tons apiece, was successfully completed and set of v 
in its appointed place by the date of the festival. to v 
In beautifully cut hieroglyphs, characteristic of may 
inscriptions of the reign of Hatshepsut, we can fron 
read these words of the Queen : whi 
‘** I make my devotion to Amon-Ra known to 
the generations to come. Their hearts will 
enquire about this monument which I raised for 
my father the god. In future time they will stare 
at it with discussion and speculation. The two 
great obelisks which I have sheathed with 
electrum are for my father Amon-Ra. They will \ 
ensure that my name will remain established in 
this temple for ever and ever. The obelisks are 
each made of a single stone of hard granite without an 
any join or division in them. Their poin.s are of 
electrum, selected from the choicest electrum 
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sent as tribute by many countries. They can be 
seen on both sides of the valley. The Two Lands 
are bathed with their splendour. The sun’s 
disk rises between them in the way that it rises 
from the horizon of heaven.” 


Queen Hatshepsut ruled the Two Lands for 
10re than twenty years. So far as we can 
idge, she was a temperate, capable and con- 
tructive administrator. Although she relaxed 
er grip on foreign affairs, she set herself the 
pecific task of restoring the country to the 
yrosperity it had known in the days of the 
Middle Kingdom, before the depredations of 
he Hyksés. In this aim she succeeded admir- 
ibly. She was content to allow the population 
f the Black Land to follow its natural bent 
und to lead a placid existence upon its own 
plentiful natural resources. Perhaps she fore- 
saw the price that would some day have to be 
paid for the febrile imperial splendours after 
which the male Pharaohs of her Dynasty 
yearned. There is no reason, however, to sup- 
pose that whatever his own feelings towards her, 
she disliked her martial nephew. She merely 
kept him in check. It was the generals who 
put weapons into the boy’s hands, not 
Hatshepsut. At Deir el-Bahri there is a charm- 
ing picture of the young prince dancing and 
playing handbells before his aunt. We can 
imagine the ill grace with which the future 
conqueror of Asia submitted to this musical 
interlude. Perhaps his aunt ordered it to be 
publicly commemorated in order to tease him. 


The boy was to have a belated revenge. As 
soon as the Queen was dead, he ordered a gang 
of vandals to enter the precincts of her temple 
to wreak havoc upon the delicate reliefs. We 
may assume that these men were recruited 
from among the zealots of the Amonian faction, 
which in the next century would deal with the 








monuments of Akhenaton in the same brutal 
manner. The Queen’s name was hammered 
out wherever it appeared—martelé, in the 
ringing word of the French archaeologists— 
and every portrait of the detested female 
Pharaoh was chiselled away. More extensive 
work of destruction was later put in hand. The 
row of portrait pillars of Hatshepsut on the 
upper terrace of the temple were ruthlessly cut 
down to ordinary shape and size. The base of 
the obelisks at Karnak were walled round in 
order to block out the hieroglyphs and scenes 
incised upon them from the sight of men. 
There is some evidence that the vengeance of 
the new Pharaoh was extended to the late 
Queen’s Cabinet. The hatchet-men erased the 
name of Senmut, for example, wherever it 
was to be found upon the monuments and upon 
his statues. Since a man’s statues were carved 
in his lifetime, Senmut may have been one of 
the victims of a systematic purge. No doubt 
brave punishments were devised for Hapuseneb. 
It is unlikely, on the other hand, that the purge 
developed into a massacre, since the shedding 
of blood, except in warfare, was abhorrent to 
the ancient Egyptians. Disgrace and perhaps 
exile would have been deemed sufficient 
punishment. One of the mighty obelisks of the 
Queen-Empress still stands at Karnak. It is a 
fitting memorial to a woman whose like was 
not seen again in the ancient world for another 
seven hundred years, when Queen Sammoura- 
mat of Semiramis, wife of Shamshi-Adad V, 
became Regent for the infant Adadnirari III. 
Egypt itself was to wait another fourteen 
hundred years before the accession of a more 
famous Queen, but one of lesser calibre— 
Cleopatra. ‘‘O you who see my monument in 
years to come, and talk about my acts, beware of 
saying: ‘I know not, I know not why these 
things were done’ ...” 
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During the opening years of t 
19th century, Edinburgh added to 
European reputation by pro- 


critical magazines of the age. 


I like this place extremely and cannot 
help thinking that for a literary man, by 
which term I mean a man who is fond of 
Letters, it 1s the most eligible situation in 
the island. It unites good Libraries 
liberally managed, learned men without 
any other system than that of pursuing 
truth, very good general society, large 
healthy virgins, with mild pleasing 
countenances and white swelling breasts 
—shores washed by the Sea—the romantic 
grandeur of antient and the beautiful 
regularity of modern building, and bound- 
less floods of oxygene. 


the date, 1798; and the writer the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, originator of the 
Edinburgh Review, who had brought his pupil, 
Michael Hicks-Beach, to the “ Athens of the 
North ” when the Napoleonic wars had made 
access to Weimar difficult. It was a logical 
second choice. For at the turn of the century 
Edinburgh, like Weimar, enjoyed a European 
reputation as a centre of culture and learning. 
The real origin of the Review must be sought 
in the numerous clubs and learned societies 
which carried on the intellectual traditions of 
Edinburgh’s golden age—the period of the 
Scottish enlightenment of the mid-eighteenth 
century. 
Thus the principal names associated witl 
the periodical during its early years—those oi 
—_._=+ ~ Smith, Francis Jeffrey, Francis Horner, and 
SS) Henry Brougham—all appear on the member- 
Picture Post Library ship lists of the Academy of Physics, a society 
founded in 1797 for the purpose of investi- 
LORD JEFFREY gating nature, the laws by which her phenomena 
were regulated, and the history of opinions 
concerning those laws. The benevolently 
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stifling despotism of Henry Dundas, “ Harry 
the Ninth” of Scotland, could not prevent 
young Whigs from discussing law reform here ; 
though, had he and his cohorts been able to 
foresee that in the book reports presented to 
the Academy lay the seeds of the buff-and- 
blue Review which was to herald the resurgence 
of Scottish Whiggism, they might well have 
been alarmed. As it was, they were powerful 
enough to see to it that young Whig lawyers in 
Edinburgh did not have much legal business 
coming their way. And thus, when some time 
in the late winter of 1801-1802 Sydney Smith 
first suggested the idea of a new review to 
Jeffrey and Horner, these two found themselves 
with more than enough leisure to devote to 
the project. The Edinburgh Review was actually 
founded some weeks later, when Brougham 
and others were informed of the scheme. It 
was at this meeting, which took place at 
Jeffrey’s house in Buccleuch Place, that 
Smith’s proposed motto “ Tenui musam medi- 
tamur avena” (“ We cultivate literature upon 
a little oatmeal ”’) was found too near the truth 
to be admitted. The motto finally chosen— 
“© FJudex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur”— 
gave promise, all too richly fulfilled, of severity 
to come. 

The first number, for which the contributors 
gave their articles gratis, duly appeared on 
October 10, 1802, published by Archibald 
Constable in an edition of 750 copies at five 
shillings a copy. “‘ The most sanguine among 
us, even Smith himself,” Brougham recalled 
many years later, “‘ could not have foreseen the 
greatness of the first triumph.” By November 
7, a second edition of 750 was called for, and 
within another year more than two thousand 
copies of No. 1 had been sold in Edinburgh 
alone. The sensational effect produced by the 
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first number was not due to violent political 
views expressed in it. ‘‘ You will be surprised 
that we have given a good deal of disappoint- 
ment by the temperate air of our politics,” 
Horner wrote a friend early in November ; 
“nothing short of blood and atheism and 
democracy were predicted by some wise and 
fair ones, as the necessary production of our 
set.” What mainly attracted the attention of 
the public was the sharp contrast between the 
old critical reviews, usually monthlies under 
the control of booksellers, containing little 
more than abstracts of all current publications, 
and the new quarterly which asked to be dis- 
tinguished rather for the selection than for the 
number of its articles. The articles themselves, 
anonymous from the start, were not so much 


book reviews as disquisitions on subjects 
suggested by the books under review. And they 
were written with an irresistible combination 
of verve, learning, and acidity. Take, as an 
instance, the first paragraph of Sydney Smith’s 
review of the Rev. Dr. Langford’s “ Anniver- 
sary Sermon of the Royal Humane Society ” : 


An Accident which happened to the gentleman 
engaged in reviewing this Sermon, proves, in 
the most striking manner, the importance of this 
charity for restoring to life persons in whom the 
vital power is suspended. He was discovered, 
with Dr. Langford’s discourse lying open before 
him, in a state of the most profound sleep ; 
from which he could not, by any means, be 
awakened for a great length of time. By attend- 
ing, however, to the rules prescribed by the 
Humane Society, flinging in the smoke of tobacco, 
applying hot flannels, and carefully removing the 
discourse itself to a great distance, the critic was 
restored to his disconsolate brothers. 
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No less than fifteen out of twenty-nine reviews 
in the first number were negatively critical. 
Little wonder that the first of the innumerable 
series of pamphlets provoked by the Edinburgh 
Review should have contained this advice : 


A knack of words you have, some fancy, too ; 
But have you judgment, think you, to review ? 
Treasure this maxim in your thoughts for ever : 
A critic must be just as well as clever. 


Just or unjust, critics writing for the 
Edinburgh Review were soon to receive higher 
remuneration than had ever been paid to the 
members of a profession which had hitherto 
served as a catch-all for assorted hacks and 
penny-a-liners. Archibald Constable was wise 
enough to heed Sydney Smith’s counsel that 
“if you will give £200 p.a. to your editor and 
ten guineas a sheet [to contributors] you will 
soon have the best review in Europe.” Francis 
Jeffrey accepted the post of editor in May, 1803, 
noting carefully that he thought he could do 
so without compromising either his honour or 
his future interest. The reason for his con- 
fidence lay in the assurances he had received 
from Constable that as editor he was to be 
completely independent of the booksellers, and 
in the adoption of an iron-clad rule forcing all 
contributors to accept payment for their con- 
tributions. For the first time, book-reviewing 
had become a respectable profession. This 
did not mean that the Edinburgh’s reviews 
found universal acclamation. Far from it. 
Sydney Smith himself upbraided Jeffrey for 
his destructive bent : “‘ What is virtue ? What’s 
the use of truth ? What’s the use of honour ? 
What’s a guinea but a d-d yellow circle ? The 
whole effort of your mind is to destroy.” 
Other strictures ranged from John Ring’s 
pamphlet entitled The Beauties of the Edin- 
burgh Review, alias the Stinkpot of Literature 
(1807) to Edward Copleston’s parody, published 
in the same year, of the Edinburgh on the 
subject of “ L’ Allegro ” 


Upon the whole, Mr. Milton seems to be 
possessed of some fancy and talent for rhyming ; 
two most dangerous endowments, which often 
unfit men for acting a useful part in life, without 
qualifying them for that which is great and 
brilliant. 
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Byron, whose Hours of Idleness had been 
adversely reviewed in 1808, retaliated in English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers : 


To JEFFREY go, be silent and discreet, 

His pay is just ten sterling pounds a sheet : 
Fear not to lie, ’t will seem a sharper hit ; 
Shrink not from blasphemy ; ’t will pass for wit ; 
Care not for feeling—pass your proper jest, 
And stand a Critic, hated yet caress’d. 


All these attacks did no harm to the Review’s 
circulation, which continued its phenomenal 
rise, totalling seven thousand at the end of 1807, 
eleven thousand in 1809 (when the price was 
raised to six shillings), and nearly thirteen 
thousand five years later. The Edinburgh 
rapidly established its position as the arbiter of 
literary taste alike for the fashionable world and 
for those who aspired to that world. “ No 
genteel family can pretend to be without it,” 
Scott wrote in 1808, “ because, independent of 
its politics, it gives the only valuable literary 
criticism which can be met with.” Scott him- 
self soon helped to remedy that situation by 
becoming one of the founders of the rival Tory 
Quarterly. Review. But it proved difficult to 
make serious inroads on the circulation of a 
periodical which, in the course of the same year 
(1815), received praise from Mrs. Anne Grant 
of Laggan for exalting “the reign of the 
domestic affections, and quiet home-born 
felicities of life above all that dazzles and 
captivates the children of this world, distinc- 
tively so termed,” and caused Mme. de Staél 
to inform Lord Glenbervie that “ if some being 
from another climate were to come to this and 
desire to know in what work the highest pitch 
of human intellect might be found, he ought to 
be shown the Edinburgh Review.” 

Three misconceptions still continue to exist, 
in greater or lesser degree, about the early years 
of the Edinburgh Review : That it was nothing 
but the tool of the Whig party ; that it catered 
to the aristocracy alone ; and that in matters of 
literary taste it stood as the unrelenting foe of 
the Romantic poets. Nobody could deny that 
from the very first the Edinburgh “ spread its 
light wings of Saffron and of Blue,” the Foxite 
colours ; least of all Jeffrey, who told Scott 
that the Review had but two legs to stand on, 
literature being one, but its right leg politics. 
Politics meant first of all zeal for reform: 








opposition to the slave trade, to the Test and 
Corporation Acts, to the sale of army commis- 
sions, to flogging in the army and navy, to the 
existing game laws; support for Catholic 
Emancipation, parliamentary, legal, and penal 
reform, all projects for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge. It also meant that the Review 
generally sided with the Whig Opposition, 
especially after Brougham began to use the 
periodical as a means for his own political 
advancement. Yet one need only examine the 
Whig reaction to the famous article entitled 
** Don Pedro Cevallos on the French Usurpation 
of Spain,’ a joint product of Jeffrey and 
Brougham (1808), which mingled praise of the 
Spanish patriots who had risen against Napoleon 
with bitter criticism of the upper classes, 
English as well as Spanish, and a demand for 
reform of the British Constitution, to see that 
the Review did not always truckle to Holland 
House and Lord Grey. For the Edinburgh 
reviewers the Spanish Revolt, directed against 
the common enemy and thus, unlike the French 
Revolution, posing no potential threat to the 
safety of Britain, represented a cure for that 
pathological fear of ‘“‘ Jacobinism” against 
which the Review had inveighed from the first. 

The “ Cevallos ” article envisioned a recur- 
rence of wholesome popular feelings and a state 
of public opinion which would view radical 
improvements in the Constitution without 
horror. It even went so far as to say a good 
word for “‘ the very odious, many-headed beast, 
the multitude.” ‘Now did ever Thomas 
Paine preach or write doctrines more revolu- 
tionary ?” asked “ Mentor” in a pamphlet 
entitled The Dangers of the Edinburgh Review. 
Whigs and Tories alike were offended; the 
Earl of Buchan, who kicked himself into a 
reasonable facsimile of immortality (in the form 
of The Cambridge History of English Literature) 
by booting the “ Cevallos ” number into the 
street, to be trodden underfoot by man and 
beast, was no diehard Tory, but a veteran of the 
radical Whiggism of the early seventeen 
nineties. There were other occasions on which 
the Review showed itself more aware than the 
official Whigs of their disastrous alienation 
from the people, though it must be added that 
its important function as the party’s radicalizer 
was intermittent rather than consistent. 


“There is a set of persons in your city. 
remarks the Rev. Dr. Folliott to Mr. MacQuec 
in Crotchet Castle, ““ who concoct every thr« 
or four months a thing which they call 
review; a sort of sugar-plum manufacturers t 
the Whig aristocracy.” This charge, that th 
Edinburgh Review, for all its opposition to th 
(Tory) governments in power, essential] 
remained an instrument for aristocratic pre 
dominance, had been brought forward mos 
devastatingly by James Mill in the first numbe: 
of the Radical Westminster Review (1824). I 
certainly held true to the extent that Jeffrey anc 
his fellow reviewers were Whigs, not democrats 
But in reading through the Edinburgh in the 
period of Jeffrey’s tenure as editor (1802-1829) 
one is continually struck by its tone of mora! 
indignation against the indolence and opulence 
of the upper classes, as contrasted with the 
virtue and industry of “‘ all those who are below 
the sphere of what is called fashionable or 
public life, and who do not aim at distinctions or 
notoriety beyond the circle of their equals in 
fortune and situation.” This is how Jeffrey 
defined the “‘ middling classes ” ; and it is for 
them that the Review reserved its highest praise 
and its never-ceasing pedagogical efforts. Adam 
Smith, not Algernon Sidney, headed the 
hagiology of the Edinburgh reviewers. 

Perhaps the best-known sentence ever 
published in the Edinburgh Review is that with 
which Jeffrey opened his review of Words- 
worth’s Excursion : “‘ This will never do.” Yet, 
before too rashly castigating the critic as imper- 
ceptive, and dismissing him as an eighteenth 
century survival unable to recognize the new 
currents of Romanticism, it is well to balance 
“* This will never do ” against some of his other 
verdicts, such as this concerning Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge : 

There is a fertility and a force, a warmth of 
feeling and exaltation of imagination about them, 
which classes them, in our estimation, with a 
much higher order of poets than the followers of 
Dryden and Addison ; and justifies an anxiety 


for their fame, in all the admirers of Milton and 
Shakespeare. 


In so far as Romanticism represented a breaking 
away from formalism to feeling, Jeffrey was 
completely sympathetic to it.» But in so far as 
it meant that pedlars and leech-gatherers were 
of a sudden endowed with the tongues of 
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philosophers ; in so far as it could see a world 
in the grains of wisdom dispensed by “ the 
idiot mother of an idiot boy,” he felt that it had 
to be condemned as childish and absurd. For 
then it played havoc with accepted social 
gradations and with the high seriousness of 
the emotions and morality of the middle class, 
which he had made it his task to foster and con- 
firm. Though Leslie Stephen pitied “ poor 
Jeffrey ” for blundering into grievous mis- 
apprehensions and surviving chiefly by his 
worst errors, it must not be forgotten that 
Stendhal, in 1818, looked upon the Review as a 
bulwark of English Romanticism ; and that one 
of the influences which prompted John Stuart 
Mill to abandon his implicit faith in Utilitar- 
ianism came from Carlyle’s early articles in the 
Edinburgh Review, published by Jeffrey in 
spite of his innate suspicions about “‘ German 
mysticism.” 

Jeffrey retired from the Review in 1829, 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 


LORD JEFFREY from the portrait by A. Geddes 


after twenty-seven years of what even his 
literary foes admitted to have been a brilliant 
period of editorship. He had built what was 
originally little more than a student prank into 
the most powerful literary periodical in Europe 
—and had remained throughout what Lady 
Holland once called him, “a very dear little 
man, who has the best heart and temper, 
although the authors of the day consider him 
their greatest scourge.” Macaulay, who trea- 
sured above all compliments ever paid him 
Jeffrey’s acknowledgement, in 1825, of his 
** Milton” MS: “ The more I think the less 
I can conceive where you picked up that style,” 
thought him more nearly a universal genius 
than any man of his time. Be that as it may, 
he had proved himself a powerful if somewhat 
limited critic and indubitably a great editor. 
True, by the time he left the Review it had 
already begun to decline in some measure. 
Hazlitt (a contributor), writing on the occasion 
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Early Nineteeth Century Edinburgh 


of Jeffrey’s retirement, commented that the 
public objected not so much to a collection of 
pamphlets (which some felt the Edinburgh had 
become), but to a collection of the same 
pamphlets four times a year : “‘ This makes the 
town no longer on tip-toe for the arrival of the 
Edinburgh Review—it comes up like a coal- 
barge, and not like a pleasure yacht.” Never- 
theless, a succession of able editors — chief 
among them Macvey Napier (1829-1847), 
Henry Reeve (1855-1895), Arthur R. D. Elliot 
(1895-1912), and Harold Cox (1912-1929)— 
saw to it that the Review retained a position of 
prestige and authority in the realms of litera- 
ture and politics. A list of contributors would 
include the names of Macaulay, Carlyle, Dr. 
Arnold, McCulloch, Bulwer Lytton, Monckton 
Milnes, and Gladstone. Nassau Senior’s 
articles were revised by Lord John Russell and 
Lord Lansdowne—so that one is not surprised 
to find Bagehot reporting in 1855 that the young 
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generation viewed the appearance of the 
Edinburgh Review as a grave constitutional 
event in which only Privy Councillors were 
permitted to be involved. 

In 1929 the Review—its headquarters long 
since moved to London and its articles no 
longer anonymous—suspended _ publication, 
announcing that the political views it was 
intended to support had ceased to play a leading 
part in the life of the nation. Which caused 
The Times to demand editorially : “‘ May not 
Whiggery shade off into Liberalism, and is not 
Liberalism an eternal spirit ?”’ The question 
failed to revive the Edinburgh Review—but 
perhaps it is not too much to hope that just 
as the periodical founded one hundred and 
fifty years ago followed an earlier example 
(Adam Smith was one of the editors of the first 
Edinburgh Review, 1755-1756), so also will a 
third member of the family one day make its 
appearance in Sydney Smith’s favourite city. 














THE REVISION OF HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 


By G. T. Hankin 


The movement for the revision of textbooks took 
shape after the First World War, promoted both 
internationally by the League of Nations and 
nationally by historians and teachers. After 1936 
it faded away, but it is now alive again and gaining 
momentum. Internationally between the wars, the 
Committee of Intellectual Cooperation, with Gilbert 
Murray in the chair, and members who were leaders 
of thought in many nations, repudiated any idea of 
interfering with the freedom of the writer. They 
suggested, instead, methods by which one nation 
could draw attention to passages in one another’s 
textbooks which seemed to lack fairness or accuracy. 
They discussed, and rejected, any idea of an inter- 
national textbook. During those years, numerous 
resolutions in favour of textbook revision were passed 
at international conferences. Worthy of mention is 
the International Committee of the Historical 
Sciences which, from its conferences in Oslo (1928) 
to that of Zurich (1938), gave the movement support. 
The Scandinavians, with their Norden Association, 
took the lead in this work of examination and 
revision. The French teachers made a determined 
stand against chauvinist tendencies. But it was in 
the United States, during the twenties, that the 
struggle over revision assumed the proportions of a 
battle. On the one side were the historians and 
teachers who recognized that current textbooks 
were largely coloured by nationalism, and in con- 
sequence blatantly anti-British. On the other were 
the ultra-patriotic societies who branded new text- 
books as “ treason ” and agitated for their exclusion 
from the schools. The American Historical Associa- 
tion and the National Education authorities sup- 
ported the historians and teachers. Against them 
were bodies like a Society in Chicago which issued 
a publication in 1928 entitled : The poisoned loving 
cup ; United States’ histories falsified through pro- 
British propaganda in the sacred name of amity. The 
battle continued for many years, but the revisionists 
could claim the ultimate victory ; among their notable 
achievements was the publication of the results of a 
joint conference between American and Canadian 
historians, where, to take a single example, the 
story of Canadian-British relations was at last agreed. 
(It is said that even in 1950, however, a few text- 
books were still in use in which Canada was des- 
cribed as a British Colony.) This point is important, 
for what did President Roosevelt and his associates 
in the war retain from their school history lessons ? 
Had they not learnt that Britain was an unscrupulous 
diplomatist. an imperialist bogey ? Were they 
brought up in that faith, Mr. Churchill’s difficulties, 
as told in Closing the Ring, become more com- 
prehensible. 

Since 1928 much had been accomplished and in 
many countries. Perhaps the most striking effort is 
that of the French and German historians, who have 
a long history of conflict to remember between their 
two nations. By 1932 French and German historians 
were beginning to reach agreement on the main facts 
that should be mentioned in textbooks about Franco- 
German relations ; but Hitler soon put a stop to this. 
After the Second World War, German education 
had to be rescued from the nationalist depths into 
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which he had plunged it. In the British zone teach- 
ing staffs were purged of extreme Nazis, and text- 
book committees were set up. Soon mutual con- 
sideration of textbooks became feasible. Conferences 
were organized between English and German his- 
torians and teachers, with such success that an 
agreement was reached by a gathering at Brunswick 
on the outline history of Anglo-German relations, 
1890-1914. Since then, the German Union of 
teachers has published the first number of the Year- 
book of History Teaching, which contains mutual 
criticisms of the history textbooks used in certain 
countries. In the U.S. and French zones much has 
been accomplished on similar lines. In East Germany 
on the other hand, history is being ruthlessly 
sovietised. 

On the international level, UNESCO has taken 
over the work of the Committee for Intellectual 
Cooperation. Their publications include : Looking 
at the World through Textbooks (1948) and A model 
plan for the Analysis and Improvement of Textbooks 
(1949). More important still, Better History Text- 
books, the product of an international seminar, 
testifies to the general improvement effected since 
1940 and makes many suggestions for further action. 
As in the rest of the world, teachers in this country 
are beginning to understand that the attitude of other 
nations towards us and our history ought not to be 
neglected and that we cannot expect others to revise 
their textbooks unless we also make some gesture, 
however impartial we may consider our textbooks 
to be. For their annual meeting in January the 
Historical Association are organizing an exhibition 
of foreign textbooks at which historians and others 
will be able to judge for themselves the progress 
that has been made, 
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NOTE 


The Exhibition of textbooks from abroad will be open to 
the public free of charge from 10 a.m. on Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
January, 1953, at the Institute of Education, Malet Street, 
W.C.1, where the annual meetings of the Historical Association 
are being held. The books have been collected from some 
thirty countries in all parts of the world, including the British 
Commonwealth. Visitors to the Exhibition will be able not only 
to inspect the books, but will have before them translations of 
passages selected to give foreign views of English affairs. 








Historical Sources—III 


THE COUNTY RECORD OFFICE 


By Laurence Dopson 


County and city record offices have been the 
means of centralizing and systematically arranging 
a mass of documents which would otherwise have 
been lost, or remained inaccessible. It was in 1547 
that a bill was introduced into the House of Commons 
“*for a Treasure-house in every Shire for Keeping 
of the Records.” In 1581 William Lambard was 
urging that the records of the “ Clearke of the 
Peace’ should ‘‘ be lodged in some speciall and 
proper roome under safe custodie, and not without 
an Inuentorie.’”’ At this period the legal value of 
records was particularly in people’s minds. Enquiries 
into the records preserved by local authorities were 
carried out by a Select Committee in 1800 and a 
Commission in 1831. A further Treasury Com- 
mittee began operations in 1899 ; its report in 1902 
referred to such unfortunate incidents as the eviction 
from the record room at Aylesbury of a large number 
of papers ‘‘ considered useless.’ Finally, the Third 
Report of the Royal Commission on Public Records 
and Local Records of a Public Nature recommended 
in 1919 that local repositories should be set up in 
which all local records, private as well as official, 
could be stored without loss of ownership. This 
provision, however, was not made compulsory, and 
it will be some time before all counties have the 
record offices recommended thirty-three years ago. 

The local antiquarian societies, mostly founded 
in the nineteenth century, stimulated interest in 
records. An early example of a survey of documents 
is that carried out by the Derbyshire Records Com- 
mittee in 1872; it found that the majority of the 
enclosure awards were no longer in the possession 
of the church-wardens of parishes where they should 
have been. County Councils came into existence in 
1889 and some established Record Committees. 
Bedfordshire’s, for example, was set up in 1898 and 
published some volumes. In Bedfordshire the 
modern county record office really originated ; it 
was there that Dr. G. Herbert Fowler, C.B.E., 
formed a research centre of the type that has now 
become established in nearly every county in England 
and Wales. Dr. Fowler first became interested in 
records through the history of his own parish, 
Aspley Guise, and the Victoria History of his county, 
then in preparation. From 1913-40 he was chairman 
of Bedfordshire County Records Committee. 

The 1919 Report declared : “‘ Adequate facilities 
for the inspection of county records by students 
seldom exist.”” But we have advanced far since then. 
The type of material to be found in a county record 
Office is of many kinds. First, tmere are official 
documents. Second, there are family and similar 
papers. Under the first head come the county 
records themselves—and the council is all the time 
producing future archives, the proper preservation 
of which is ensured by the record office. There are 
the records of quarter and petty sessions, turnpike 
trust documents, deposited plans of railways, canals, 
etc., enclosure awards, archives of the old School 
Boards, and so forth. Ecclesiastical documents, 
such as archdeaconary and parish records, are also 
often deposited. The growing quantity of private 
and local records presented by their custodians or 
owners includes deeds, manorial court rolls, house- 


hold accounts, and documents of every kind, ancien 
and modern—for example, Gloucestershire Count 
Record Office has the records of St. Paul’s Trainin; 
College for Teachers, Cheltenham, covering a periox 
of nearly forty years from its foundation in 1857. 

Some cities have their own record offices—th 
county borough and city of Bristol, for instance 
a document preserved here recently proved a defenc 
in a Ministry of Food prosecution. Borough or cit: 
archives include charters, memoranda books am 
records of the governing body. There are twi 
repositories under the control of the City of London 
In the Record Office at Guildhall are the official 
records of the corporation from the eleventh century, 
one of the most complete sets of municipal archives 
in Europe. In Guildhall Library are the ward and 
parish records, the documents of over sixty of the 
City Companies, and miscellaneous related material ; 
the Library’s collection includes the twelfth-century 
charter of the Weaver’s Company, one of only five 
extant examples of Shakespeare’s signature (on a 
deed of a house in Blackfriars), the Great Chronicle 
of London, a French chronicle dealing with Anglo- 
Norman affairs, completed in 1391, and programmes 
of official receptions given in Guildhall. 

One of the difficulties encountered by the Com- 
mittee on Local Records which reported in 1902 
was a reluctance on the part of boroughs to entrust 
their documents to the care of county councils. 
The establishment of common repositories was 
recommended by the Commission in 1919. Nowa- 
days, there is more co-operation among local authori- 
ties. Two examples of joint schemes for record 
Offices are supplied by Lincoln, where the documents 
of the county, the city and the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties are in a joint repository, and by Ipswich, where 
the city and the county of East Suffolk collaborate. 

There are no county record offices in Scotland. 
As far as possible, local and national records are 
centralized in the Scottish Record Office, Register 
House, Edinburgh. 


NOTES FOR STUDENTS 


Several counties have produced guides or handlists to their 
collections, and most county record offices maintain a topo- 
graphical and subject index. An excellent general introductory 
booklet is County Records by F. G. Emmison and Irvine Gray 
(Historical Association, 1s. 6d. net to non-members) ; this 
explains the type of official material to be found and gives 
examples. The late Dr. Fowler’s The Care of County Muni- 
ments (County Councils Association) is a manual for archivists 
and administrators, but contains some historical details about 
county record offices and a sketch of English county institutions. 
Then there is Sir Hilary Jenkinson’s Archive Administration. 
The Society of Local Archivists will be publishing a book 
entitled Local Archives, intended to help the younger members 
of the profession and to give local government officers, council- 
lors and the general public an insight into archive practice and 
its importance as a public service. The British Records Associa- 
tion has printed memoranda on the care of documents, on what 
modern records should be preserved, and on the preservation 
of school records. The educational use of local archives is dis- 
cussed in an article by Mr. R. Sharpe France, Archivist, Lan- 
cashire County Council, in the Journal of Education, July, 1947. 
The student using a county record office will find it useful to 
study books on palaeography, such as those of Sir Hilary 
Jenkinson and of Hilda Grieve ; the latter are published by 
Essex Record Office. In addition to providing facilities for 
research students some county record offices co-operate with 
university extension schemes by holding instructional classes 
in the use of archives. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


STUDY OF A TYRANT 


HITLER: A STUDY IN TYRANNY. By Alan 
Bullock. (Odhams Press Limited. 25s.) 
Mr. Bullock’s study in modern tyranny is 

a study of the life of Adolf Hitler from his birth 

in the Gasthof zum Pommer in Braunau to his 

suicide and cremation in Berlin. It is a masterly 
piece of lucid exposition, a synthesis of the 
evidence so far available and of those inter- 
pretations of evidence which further evidence 
has justified. It is a dismal story, this, of the 
miserable raté of the Vienna of Schnitzler’s 
and Lueger’s day, who not only warned the 
world that he would ride roughshod over us 
all merely to have his revenge, but succeeded 

in doing so. He adopted popular notions for a 

time and played with popular phrases, but he 

was empty of positive social or political con- 
ceptions, nothing but a knot of vindictiveness. 

Examining his political testament, Mr. Bullock 

remarks that “ His mind remained as tightly 

closed as it had been on the day when he wrote” 
in Mein Kampf that the years in Vienna had 
created his outlook in which he had changed 
nothing : at the end of his life he remained 
obstinately at the same point. The basis of 

Hitler’s power, Mr. Bullock considers, lay in 

his histrionic genius and his “‘ mastery of the 

irrational factor in politics.” | These dove- 
tailing qualities, together with an infinitely 
ruthless determination, gave him for a few years 

a European empire comparable with that of 

Napoleon. In an admirable epilogue Mr. 

Bullock, recognizing that Hitler personified 

the malaise of his age, points out that Nazism 

was nevertheless rooted in German history, 
and Hitler’s career from this point of view 

“a reductio ad absurdum of the most powerful 

political tradition in Germany since the Uni- 

fication.” 

All this is appallingly true. But certain in- 
dispensable elements in Hitler’s tyranny have 
eluded Mr. Bullock, his account is almost too 
neat, too sane. Hitler’s manipulation of the 
masses he despised and yet regarded as the 
most important factor in contemporary politics 
is never quite explained to us. Indeed, I have 
often wondered whether there are words in the 
English language which can be made to provide 
an explanation. There is a difference at any 
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rate, between histrionic and hysteric, and 
Hitler was at least as much an hysteric as an 
actor. His Wagnerian Schwarmerei on the one 
hand and his exultation in cruelty on the other 
were a fundamental part of the hysterical 
Hitler, they were not merely acted. Both things, 
moreover, bound a sufficiently high proportion 
of the German masses to him. In this connec- 
tion the Potempa incident in August 1932, to 
the importance of which Mr. Bullock does 
more justice than is usual, was for me person- 
ally of prophetic significance. I was in Berlin 
immediately after it. Dining with acquaint- 
ances, I discovered that my host—a year later 
I encountered him in S.S. uniform—was 
frankly delighted that five Nazis should have 
trampled the wretched workman, Pietrzuch, 
to death. He was a Communist and probably a 
Polish Jew—“ also dreimal ein Minusmensch”’ 
it was explained to me. My distaste for the 
assault and slow murder of one unarmed 
person before his mother’s eyes by five toughs 
was incomprehensible, indeed deplorable, in 
my host’s eyes, for to him the episode was 
admirable, nay virtuous, as a demonstration of 
brute force: that day I grasped with cold 
horror what the Nazis stood for. I still ask 
myself whether one would encounter such a 
state of mind in any other country in persons 
apparently sane and educated. Hitler’s en- 
couragement of terrorism alongside his 
“legality” created an hysterical insecurity 
which steadily increased, but originally was not 
this dua! policy in part a response to the latent 
cruelty which lay beneath the law-abiding 
traditions of the German population? I feel 
that Mr. Bullock makes not quite enough of 
the Nazi Reign of Terror. 

Both the Schwarmerei and the cruelty in 
Hitler were linked with a mania for machines 
and mechanical gadgets. The droning of 
engines in Hitler’s Valhalla must be deafening. 
Above all he liked to play with men as if they 
were machines—what profound satisfaction 
of the lust for power! Another experience I 
can never forget was the plebiscite in favour of 
the remilitarization of the Rhineland in March 
1936. I was in Cologne and Coblenz and Mainz 
in the preceding week. On every station the 
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Little did he realise! 


Sir Walter Raleigh was a man of vision but he 
could hardly have foreseen the twentieth century 
popularity of tobacco, of which he was one of the 
earliest smokers in Britain. 

Since Sir Walter’s time the name and repu- 
tation of WiLts have added much to the pride and 
prosperity of Bristol. And no one can calculate the 
pleasure that the famous tobaccos and cigarettes 
produced by thousands of men and women in 
WILLs’s factories are giving to the millions of men 
and women who enjoy smoking them today. 
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BOOK REVIEWS—continued 


loud-speakers interminably repeated the refrain 
Das deutsche Volk stimmt fiir Adolf Hitler ; it was 
postered in every tram, in every taxi. After a while 
one throbbed with these words however much one 
hated them. How 540,000 people were physically 
capable of voting against Adolf Hitler I found hard 
to explain to myself at the time. Certainly physical, 
almost clinical, propaganda was an essential in- 
gredient in Hitler’s tyranny. Other aspects of it 
are to be found in the medical experimentation upon 
the victims of Hitler’s concentration camps with 
which Mr. Bullock deals, or in the soi-disant edu- 
cational institutions of the Third Reich which he 
seems to ignore. In the Hitler Youth and the 
Ordensburgern, German boys were trained to be hard, 
or what others would regard as cruel. As early as 
1934 Mr. Darsie Gillie reported to Londun (in the 
Morning Post) that Germany was becoming more 
and more like a stud-farm. Camps were set up where 
selected Aryan young were ordered to breed, as 
others would hold indiscriminately, and this became 
a characteristic feature of the régime—the girls were 
said to be giving the Fiihrer a child. I well remember 
the case of a scion of what Hitler accepted as good 
Aryan stock who was to be sent to the Ostfront late in 
the war. He was told that it was unlikely that he 
would return ; therefore he must leave a girl preg- 
nant before he went, someone’s secretary whom he 
had never seen before but who was chosen as fit. The 
girl was very young and seemed numbly indifferent. 

Mr. Bullock’s account and interpretation of 
Hitler’s foreign policy are both extremely sound : 
the essential emphasis upon Hitler’s Austrian 
approach to Europe, and the insistence upon his 
life-long determination to expand to the East, far 
into Russian territory. Thus he identified the war 
with Russia most closely with his personal destiny. 
Fittingly it brought about his final victory over the 
Reichswehr. Without the tacit approval of the 
generals he could never have established his des- 
potism in 1933, but in December 1941 he defied 
them, and thereafter the rotten foundations of his 
despotism were revealed. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


RUNAWAY STAR 


RUNAWAY STAR, AN APPRECIATION OF HENRY ADAMS. 
By Robert A. Hume. (Cornell University Press, 
London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 24s.) 

To Englishmen who regard history as one of the 
great modes of human experience, the career and 
writings of Henry Adams deserve to be better known; 
and Robert A. Hulme’s recently published essay, 
Runaway Star, will provide a useful introduction. 
Henry Adams was more than an historian ; he was a 
creative writer whose curiosity played upon history, 
as it also played on scientific theory and religious 
mysticism, in an incessant, if quizzical, tentative, and 
at last inconclusive, campaign to establish his posi- 
tion in the universe. Like other great historians— 
the epithet is amply justified by his superb History 
of the Administration of Jefferson and Madison— 
he arrived at history from autobiography. His was a 
self-conscious attempt “to establish himself as a 
point in time ”’ ; and all his writings, from the early 
biography of Albert Gallatin to The Rule of Phase 
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Applied to History, are as personally motivated as 
his pseudo-biographical Education of Henry Adams. 
How could it be otherwise with a member of the great 
Adams house whose puritan grandfather John 
Quincy and great-grandfather John had recorded 
their conduct of public life in journals of conscien- 
tious self-criticism. For an Adams personal conduct 
had a universally symbolic meaning. With two 
Presidents of the United States and one Minister to 
the Court of St. James’s in the direct line, it was 
inevitable that Henry should assume for himself a 
central position in the affairs of his world. It was 
expected that his apprenticeship as private secretary 
to his father in the London Legation, during those 
diplomatically critical days in 1861-2, would lead to 
political pre-eminence—perhaps to that White 
House which the Adams’s looked on, like Quincy, 
as another family home. And so Henry’s first literary 
ventures were essays in journalism, designed to 
herald his entry into public life. It was only on his 
return after the War to a new, brash, money-getting 
America, which knew not the name of Adams, that 
writing became not a means to public life, but an end 
in itself. Adams turned to history to discover why 
the promise of that austere and classical republic, 
which his family had helned shape, had become so 
dissipated in America’s gilded age. And the percep- 
tion, the surely-handled learning, the panoramic 
vistas, the ironic balance of the great History of the 
Administrations of Fefferson and Madison owe much 
to its author’s personal identity, through his family 
tradition, with the events he analyses. 

So it came about that Adams eventually settled 
down, not in the White House, but in a comfortable 
family mansion across Lafayette Square. Here, 
through his carefully chosen friends, he could feel 
the pulse of power in the new America. Here, and 
later abroad in restless travels, he could pursue, with 
quiet literary industry, his quest for the meaning of 
a universe which could condemn an Adams to, at 
any rate, a pose of obscurity. That quest took 
Adams far beyond the bounds of conventional his- 
torical writing. The desire to explain his own 
America led his finely pointed intelligence to investi- 
gate the farthest reaches of science and religious 
philosophy, in an attempt to achieve an imaginative 
synthesis of the whole sweep of history, down to that 
force at a fixed point in time which was Henry 
Adams. The mystical element in his nature, which 
was to attract him to Buddha and Brahma, set him 
yearning for Thirteenth Century Europe, where he 
thought he discerned a culture which released the 
whole energies of men with a force never again to be 
equalled. He saw the secret of that power in religion 
and specifically in the symbol of the Virgin Mary. 
Mont St. Michel and Chartres: A Study in Thir- 
teenth Century Unity, perhaps his finest piece of 
writing, is concerned with the cult of Mariolatry, 
with the mystical influence of woman over the 
creative forces in mankind, a belief which con- 
tinued to haunt his own personal life. Adams used 
this brilliant evocation of a supremely unified and 
creative culture to sharpen the contrast with 
Twentieth Century America, which he saw as the 
archetype of the modern West. Here was a diffused 
mass spreading like a slow stain over a continent ; 
here was waste, exploitation, greed; here was 
vulgarity and lack of style ; above all, here was a 
materialism which choked spiritual values. Here 
energy was generated, not through a spiritual power 
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which pervaded the whole of society, but by tl 
power of natural science. Instead of the Virgin, tl 
dynamo. This was tre world which gave Adams th 
education he recorded for us in what he terme 
A Study in Twentieth Century Multiplicity. 

Adams was too sceptical by temperament t 
succumb to the power of the religion he invoke 
Instead, he turned away to examine the origins of th 
Dynamo. Always an avid student of natural science 
he followed up his early interest in Lyell and Darwi: 
with a study of Newton’s theory of gravitation 
Kelvin’s second law of thermo-dynamics, Willar 
Gibbs’ rule of phase, Clerk Maxwell’s electricity 
The result was a theory of history based on the har 
nessing of physical power, which reinforced Adams 
pessimism concerning the potential of his ow 
civilization. He saw human society dominated 
successively by a religious, a mechanical, an electrica! 
and finally an “‘ ethereal ” phase, each progressively 
shorter than the last, each a stage in the progressive 
dissipation or “ degradation” of energy, which 
would bring ruin to society unless men could estab- 
lish some control ‘‘ of cosmic forces on a cosmic 
scale.” It would be wrong to think of the ageing 
Adams as an eccentric amateur of science indulging 
in millenialist fantasies. In spite of the amused 
seriousness with which he developed his ideas—and 
of the startlingly accurate predictions about the 
eclipse of Britain, Russian-American conflict and 
atomic fission with which his essays are strewn— 
Adams was not concerned with a “ scientific ”’ theory 
of history. He was always an imaginative artist, who 
took history as his mode of experience. His use of 
science has been likened to the use Milton made, 
for imaginative purposes, of Ptolemaic cosmogony. 
He caught at the ideas of Kelvin and Thompson as 
the intellectual coin of his day, and made of them an 
analogue for an immensely suggestive interpretation 
of history. The quality of Adams’ work is not 
critical and scientific, but imaginative and literary ; 
and in the genre in which he elected to write he is a 
master. 


FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. 


BODLEY’S ORDEAL 


HISTORY OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, 1845-1945. 
By Sir Edmund Craster. (Oxford Univérsity 
Press. 42s.) 

No university is satisfied with its library ; year 
by year the hope of satisfaction grows fainter, for 
librarians are set (or assume) an impossible task. 
Space, time, and lack of money combine against 
them in the losing battle to reconcile the maintenance 
of quality, at least in the eyes of the bibliophile, 
with the proper handling of quantity. Sir Edmund 
Craster’s scholarly chronicle leaves one with the 
feeling that in practice the problem is insoluble, and 
that half-measures have been more often disastrous 
than helpful. For Bodley’s Librarians have been no 
worse and no better than their colleagues elsewhere : 
neither their sins not their difficulties have been 
exceptional. 

Every generation the number of books in the 
Bodleian has at least doubled, and the flood con- 
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tinues to rise ; inevitably, the resources available for 
the acquisition of the rare, the beautiful, and the 
valuable dwindle away, consumed by provision for 
that enemy of all true librarians, the reader. Old 
buildings groan under the weight of learning, and 
subterranean vaults fill up ; catalogues lag further 
behind, the plans for their rationalization becoming 
a distant dream. The scholar and the connoisseur 
complain of the opportunities neglected ; the under- 
graduate, buying less and less, crowds the reading 
rooms and curses the discomfort and the slow 
service. When the bold or desperate librarian tries 
to break out from the vicious circle, his requests for 
money fall on the shocked ears of his daily critics. 
Should he be rash enough to plan for expansion, 
he will arouse the most fundamental of academic 
passions, the conviction that no one else’s new build- 
ing can be anything but a catastrophe. 

In 1845 the Bodleian under the autocratic 
Bandinel was the library of a noble family of wide 
and catholic tastes, little troubled by readers, able 
and ready to buy in any market, and easily capable 
of digesting the trickle of new books. Sir Edmund’s 
description is fascinating, and in Bandinel’s deputy, 
Coxe, he has unearthed a genuine “ character” ; 
here at last is some one doing for a corner of Vic- 
torian Oxford what the late D. A. Winstanley did 
for Cambridge. A mere twenty years later Coxe was 
floundering in all the difficulties of his successors : 
inadequate buildings, an out-of-date catalogue, 
mounting demands for service of every kind, and 
lack of money to cater for all. Led by Jowett in his 
familiar réle of the sanctimonious gad-fly, the 
improvers and reformers closed in on Bodley, hector- 
ing and impatient. Accessions rose to a torrent, 
swollen significantly by the importation en masse 
of German theses. 

If Coxe was overtaken by “ progress ’’ and the 
productivity of the learned, his strange and thin- 
skinned successor Nicholson added problems largely 
of his own making. Funds were dissipated in 
attempting the impossible ; while neither peace with 
the university nor a tolerable level of efficiency was 
maintained. By 1914 the situation was serious 
enough ; when Craster himself took over in 1931 it 
was desperate, except that the munificence of the 
Rockefeller Foundation suggested that a way out 
might be found. Whether the interim and expensive 
solution which emerged from the subsequent con- 
troversy was the correct one remains a matter for 
argument : delayed by the War, it is still incomplete 
and the basic problems remain. Whatever its merits, 
they are not shared by its monstrous monument, 
the New Bodleian. 

Without a major change in the assumptions about 
what a university library can hope to do, no real 
answer will be found. Not always explicitly, Sir 
Edmund has made clear the coming of the present 
dilemma ; but in so doing he does not maintain the 
high level of his opening chapters. He gives a picture 
of Jowett’s Bodleian too much divorced from its 
essential context of a restive, changing university. 
With more excuse perhaps, his account of hisown 
times is bald and cautious : the full canvas of 1845 
has been reduced by 1945 to a careful defensive 
sketch for the guide-book. Nevertheless, this History 
is a mine of information ; and, as befits a work of 
piety, its production is up to the highest standards 
of the Clarendon Press. 


A. F. THOMPSON. 
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TWO NEW VOLUMES 


Herbert Agar 
Abraham Lincoln 


“A brilliant interpretation of 
President.”’—wiLson HARRIS 


“The clearest and most enlightening account 
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very beautiful picture of the man.”’ 

G. M. TREVELYAN 


the great 


Bernard Fergusson 


Rupert of the Rhine 


A biography, by the author of Beyond the 
Chindwin, of the great Royalist Cavalryman. 
“This stands out in an already distinguished 
series and is one of the best lives of its length 
that I have read.”°-—epwarp sHANKS 
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Queen Elizabeth I 


“He has carried out his task brilliantly, 
presenting vividly Elizabeth as a woman, 
politician and Queen.’’—yorKsHire Post 


C. V. Wedgwood 
Montrose 


“This short book captures better than any 
I have read, the tragic poetry of his brief 
dramatic career.’’—ros— MACAULAY 


Roger Fulford 
Queen Victoria 


“The clearest, best balanced and most under- 
standing life of the Queen yet written.”’ 


— ARTHUR BRYANT 
J. A. Williamson 


Sir Francis Drake 


“Our best authority on Elizabethan sea- 

history. The clearest account of what actually 

happened in the fighting with the Armada.” 
A. L 


. ROWSE, Sunday Times 
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JOHN GLOAG 


2000 Years 
of England 


The aspects of English life which are covered 
in this book are not those usually described 
in conventional histories of England. Mr. 
Gloag deals with the stuff of English life 
itself. He traces, from Roman times to the 
present day the progress, growth and 
character of our towns and cities, the origins 
and development of the English home, the 
rise and achievements of English archi- 
tecture, and the creation of the environment 
which is now familiar. Furniture, manners, 
habits, food, and the function of such 
characteristic institutions as the inn, are all 
woven into a coherent account. The book 
shows in how many ways the past is still pro- 
jected into the present, and how much of 
English history may be read from the land 
itself, and its towns, cities and individual 
buildings. 


328 pp. Demy 8vo. 130 line illus. 18s. net 
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THE SHORTER CA 


THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By th 
late C. W. Previté-Orton. (Cambridge Universit 
Press, 1952, 2 vols. §5s.) 

Rightly do the cover and the title-page of thi 
work bear the name of Previté-Orton. It is not onl; 
that he made a very great contribution to the pro 
duction of six out of the eight volumes of th 
Cambridge Medieval History: the inscription i 
also justified by the fact that this shortened versio: 
is in a very real sense Professor Previté-Orton’s ow: 
work. As the Editorial Note says, “‘ the new boo! 
which the Syndics had in mind was one of suc! 
dimensions as would make it possible for the studen 
to regard it as a continuous history, intended to bs 
read as such.” To achieve this aim, a close adherenc« 
to the original plan would have been a great mistake ; 
it would have accentuated the defects of disjointed- 
ness, while losing the advantages of specialist analysis. 
It was therefore a wise decision that “‘ the writer wa 
to have complete discretion in the use he chose to 
make of the words and phrases of the origina 
authors.”” The manuscript was left complete at 
Professor Previté-Orton’s death and has _ been 
revised for the printer by Mr. Philip Grierson, who 
tells us that his revision has been limited to amending 
the text in places where more recent research seemed 
to him to require it, and to breaking up the over- 
lengthy chapters of the latter half of the book. 

In view of its declared purpose, the resulting work 
has benefited greatly by its freedom of adaptation. 
Professor Previté-Orton was able to reintegrate 
themes which had, in the Cambridge Medieval 
History, been cut up and dispersed. Not only this, 
but the new book is given a stimulating unity by 
being the product of one mind, the mind of a scholar 
who had a special gift for such a task. Shortly 
after his death in 1947, Professor G. N. Clark wrot« 
of him : “ His main intellectual concern was to work 
out his conception of the Middle Ages as part of 
the infinite panorama of human history ” ; and hi: 
fine Epilogue at the end of Volume VIII of the 
Cambridge Medieval History witnesses to the depth 
of his reflections on this problem. In this new book 
the last he ever wrote, he reaped the harvest of a 
life of fruitful scholarship. Careful in method, coo! 
and tolerant in judgment, Previté-Orton was 
eminently judicious and fair. Time and again in 
his Shorter Cambridge Medieval History, one finds 
a fresh, critical, balanced view of men and move- 
ments. Intensely interested in medieval Europe, 
an understanding admirer of its achievements and 
virtues, he was nevertheless too good a scholar to 
indulge in uncritical enthusiasm for medieval life 
and thought. Proof against another fashion of the 
age—the over-indulgence in the use of epigrams and 
wisecracks—he was not afraid on occasion of the 
arresting phrase, as when he characterized Tiberius 
II as really the first of the Greek emperors, or 
described the siege of Constantinople in 717 as the 
most fateful event of the eighth century, asserted 
that St. Francis’s originality lay not in his aims but 
in himself, or summarized Pope Innocent IV as 
essentially a priestly politician. His particular 
interest in the later middle ages may be reflected in 
the greater proportion of space which he devoted to 
this period than did the Cambridge Medieval History 
—his second volume, containing pages 645 to 1120 
of text, covers roughly the same ground as Volumes 
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VI, VII, and VIII of the larger work ; but he had 
not neglected recent investigations on earlier periods. 
The book is fitly ended by a Retrospect, which is a 
stimulating survey of the chief movements in medieval 
Europe. It is interesting that at the end of his life 
he felt able to conclude on a more positive note than 
he had done in his Epilogue to the larger work some 
sixteen years earlier. Then his final reflections on 
the middle ages had been: “ In closing the survey 
of a wide historical period such as the Middle Ages, 
the student must inevitably be impressed by the 
relativity of history, and be conscious that he looks 
at the past through the medium of his own time. .. . 
Then, too, there is the influence of his personal 
temperament and prepossessions. . . . Perhaps only 
one general impression is universal—the turbulent 
movement, the infinite perspective and variety, in 
great things and in small, of that unfathomed sea.” 
Now he could conclude in the Shorter History : 
“Taken as a whole, the history of the Middle Ages 
after the ruin in the West of the ancient civilization 
is one of progress, progress in society, government, 
order and organization, laws, the development of 
human faculties, of rational thought, of knowledge 
and experience, of art and culture.” It is true that 
his scholarship made him add: “ But that progress 
to a better life had been perpetually thwarted and 
delayed, not merely by external disasters but by the 
passions and wilful ambitions of men themselves. . . . 
In our distant retrospect we can perceive how crooked 
and perilous was the upward road ”’ ; but his sum- 
ming up, in fact, displays a refreshing independence 
of mind for a generation marked in some quarters 
by too violent a reaction against the Victorian belief 
in progress. 

The maps in these volumes could be improved, 
but at any rate they are included, which is more than 
can be said of bibliographies. The omission of any 
guide to further reading is a serious defect, all the 
more so in view of the merit of the book and the 
probable range of its influence. Precisely because 
the volume is intended to appeal to the general 
public, and because it is so effectively written, it is 
all the more important to remind readers that it 
ought to be treated, not as a final revelation, but as 
an introduction and a stimulus to a deeper study of 
the subject. The absence of good book-lists may, 
in fact, hinder inexperienced readers from ever 
discovering for themselves what history and its 
methods really are. It is true that it would not have 
been easy to select from the very detailed biblio- 
graphies of the Cambridge Medieval History those 
works likely to be of most use to the general reader, 
and to add to them the most important books on the 
various subjects which have since appeared. But to 
agree on the difficulty of compiling book-lists does 
not absolve from their necessity. 

Although this difference from the larger work 
must be regretted, another change can be highly and 
unreservedly praised—the inclusion of 265 illustra- 
tions, specially selected from a great variety of sources 
and libraries. Not only do these add much to the 
attractiveness of the book, but they are a source 
of powerful stimulus and instruction in themselves. 
Unhackneyed and well chosen, they form a worthy 
accompaniment to a remarkable book, which is a 
fitting memorial to its wise and devoted author. 

A. R. MYERS. 
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INFAMIES REVEALED 


A PEOPLE’S CONSCIENCE. By Strathearn Gord 
and T. G. B. Cocks. (Constable, 21s.) 

This book will strengthen the faith of all go 
Perfectibilians like Peacock’s Mr. Foster. 
conceive,” said Mr. Foster as he strolled wit 
Mr. Escot towards Squire Headlong’s lunche 
table, ‘“‘ that men are virtuous in proportion as the 
are enlightened, and that as every generation ir 
creases in knowledge, it also increases in virtue! 
Perfectibilians forget Dennis O’Neill and _ th 
Goughs in 1945 (Command Paper 6636) and th 
report of the Curtis Committee on the Care « 
Children (Cmd. 6922). It is the Deteriorationist 
(like Mr. Escot himself) who remember them 
What you feel a week after you have finished thi 
highly commendable, if dreadful, book depends or 
how much of a Foster you are, or an Escot; what 
you feel as you are actually reading it, whatever you 
are, is likely to be disturbing and very uncomfortable 
—the more so because you know that the almost 
unbelievably foul things you are reading about 
happened, and happened here, not very long ago 
and they went on happening, for generation after 
generation, before someone persuaded the House 
of Commons to investigate them. It was then that 
the truth came out. A Select Committee of the 
House, a “ fishing ’® committee of busybodies, as it 
was often called, armed with the power to “ send 
for persons, papers, and records, ”’ began its inquiry. 
And when it was over, and the report was before 
the House, there came an order to print; and 
another Blue Book was added to the series. 

** A People’s Conscience ”’ takes from these Blue 
Books six subjects which were investigated, between 
1729 and 1837, by Select Committees of the House 
of Commons ; it presents each subject separately 
and lucidly, it explains how the matter was brought 
to the notice of the House (in nearly every case 
through the efforts, in the first place, of one man), 
it abstracts the evidence taken (and illustrates it 
with a nice choice of questions and answers) and 
describes the effect of the reports, first on the House, 
then on the people and last on the law. The subjects 
are none of them new ; they have all been examined 
before, and in one matter at least, the evidence has 
been used ad nauseam, a phrase which has here a 
peculiar relevance. The treatment of debtors in 
prison, the state of the police in 1817, the employ- 
ment of children by chimney sweeps and mill- 
owners, the transportation of felons and the “‘ care ” 
of lunatics ; each, in turn, is handled in a way that 
will bring the stuff fresh even to those who were 
brought up on a diet of the Hammonds. The authors 
(they are more than editors) are well equipped to 
find their way about the many thousands of papers 
from which these are taken. One of them, Mr. 
Strathearn Gordon, as Librarian of the House of 
Commons, is the custodian of the Papers; the 
other, Mr. Cocks, was joint editor, with Lord Cam- 
pion, of the fifteenth edition of Erskine May (still 
among other things, the best account of the papers 
of Parliament) ; and both have spent many years as 
Clerks of Committees such as those which are 
examined in this book. As good House of Commons 
men, they had no desire, one can be sure, merely to 
revive the sensational—though they certainly do 
that. Their purpose was to bring out the importance 
of this ancient, regular and normal function of the 
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House of Commons—to inquire into abuses, to 
reflect the people’s distaste at them, to remove 
them. Many readers will find the first chapter, a 
history of the Select Committee, interesting and 
useful. Some will be offended by the author’s very 
occasional lapses into comment of quite remarkable 
banality ; and most will regret, not only that there 
is no index, but also that not one acceptable biblio- 
graphical reference is given to the papers and minutes 
of evidence from which quotations are taken. 
Concessions to popularity, in a book of this kind, 
should always stop before they become an offence 
to scholarship. And, good though it is, this book 
would have been better if there had been no con- 
cessions. 
STANLEY HYLAND. 


GODOLPHIN 


GODOLPHIN. HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
Lever, Bt. (John Murray. 2§s.) 
Sidney Godolphin was an unusual character. 

The one and oniy famous man in his family, he 
became the prototype of the Civil Servant. No 
Government in England could get on without him, 
and from his early thirties until shortly before his 
death in 1712 he was almost continually in office. 
Charles or James Stuart, William of Orange or Anne, 
he served them all. Served them, moreover, with 
diligence and (what was phenomenal in those days) 
with honesty. It seems pretty certain that on occasion 
he managed to be in both camps at once, both over 
the expulsion of James and during the first years of 
William’s reign ; and that in the fixing of Scottish 
Union he used bribery to gain a desired end. He 
was, though, this steady, hard-working, capable 
man, determined first and foremost to make matters 
work. Expediency and competent administration 
were his gods. Intrigues and plots whirled about his 
head, but never disturbed him. He could not ignore 
them, but he was not sufficiently moved either to 
promote or to stop them. 

Sir Tresham Lever has told his story very largely 
through deft use of original documents and by 
quoting extensively from new and unpublished 
material. The personal power of the monarch in 
these late Stuart times is well shown; and 
Godolphin’s strong friendship with the Marl- 
boroughs, fortified by family marriage, provides 
interesting reading. Godolphin married Margaret 
Blagge, John Evelyn’s “blessed one,” Maid of 
Honour to Anne Hyde. She died in child-bed, after 
a brief three years of married life. She was only 
twenty-six, and her last letter, left with her sister- 
in-law to be given to her husband in the event of 
her death, is a moving proof of her unaffected charm 
and modesty. It is an odd thing that the second 
Lord Godolphin, child of this delightful young 
woman, and husband of the impulsive and warm- 
hearted Henrietta Churchill, should grow to be the 
“pitiful, mean-spirited, half-witted, whiggish, 
snivelling person”? whom Hearne describes. He is 
remembered only as the owner of the Godolphin 
Arabian, most famous of all racing thoroughbreds. 

No one interested in the development of our 
political parties or in Stuart history should miss this 
book, though it is not the sort to be slipped into the 
pocket for an idle moment. One could perhaps wish, 
since an appendix is given to the discussion of 


By Sir Tresham 
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Godolphin’s very modest poetical claims, that mo 
space had been devoted to his undoubted love 
gaming and horse-racing. But, taken by and larg 
a very clear picture emerges of this slow-spoken ar 
serious man, with his immense industry and devotic 
to affairs of state. 

T. H. McGurFrFie. 


THE PATTERN JINGO 


THE FORSAKEN IDEA. A STUDY OF VISCOUNT MILNER 

By Edward Crankshaw. (Longman’s. 15s.) 

Mr. Crankshaw’s essay on Lord Milner is ar 
attempt both to make historians change their mind 
and to write a tract for our times. The result of thi 
mixture is that we never quite get inside Milner’ 
mind or outside Mr. Crankshaw’s. Milner is, afte: 
all, to be judged on the application he made of hi 
policies to the problems with which he was faced 
not on the application of his policy for South Afric 
to the problems of the cold war. 

The position that Mr. Crankshaw tries to over 
throw is that expressed by Harcourt, who was : 
friend of Milner’s, but wrote in 1898 to Chamberlain 
** you, Kaiser William and Milner are . . . the patter: 
jingoes of our time.” In fact the case this essay 
presents is not so much that Milner was not a jingo, 
though that is said, but that jingoism itself was the 
right policy. On his own evidence Mr. Crankshaw 
convicts Milner of having used the negotiations 
before the Boer War, not to reach a settlement, but to 
justify a breach. That is surely one of the great 
crimes of diplomacy. It is also shown that Milner’: 
plan for pacification was to win friends by force 
Mr. Crankshaw praises Milner for the remarkably 
cynical comment, that we could not have free elec 
tions in the Transvaal until we were assured of a 
loyal majority. Indeed, all the most damning quota 
tions he makes from his subject the author of this 
essay follows with encomiastic comment. It is 
important that works of this kind should be clearly 
thought through. Neither the matter nor the style 
suggest that this has been done. It is better to avoid 
sentences of this type : “‘ He could not, in a word, 
force his feet to march away from his head.” The 
praise of Milner’s lucidity and realism may in any 
case be unacceptable : they can scarcely be otherwise 
when couched in confused and darkening phrases. 


W. REES-Moacc. 


CHEMISTRY AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 


THE CHEMICAL REVOLUTION. A contribution to social 
technology. By Archibald and Nan Clow. 
(Batchworth. 50s.) 

** For I had spent many years of my life in great 
misery of labours,” wrote Johann Glauber in 1590, 
“‘in superfluous cares and watchings, as also in 
stinks, so that going into my Elaboratory with loath- 
ing, I should behold so many materials in so many 
and such various pots, boxes and other vessels and 
also as many broken as whole instruments of earth, 
glass, iron and copper, and did judge myself so 
unhappy that I had made myself a slave unto this 
Art, and especially because scarce one of the hundred 
whereof I was one, did get his victuals and cloths 
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thereby. For these reasons I was determined to bid 
farewell to Chymistry ...” 

Though it seems from Glauber’s lament that, in 
the sixteenth century, chemistry had already achieved 
the reputation which it still holds for bad smells 
and disfigurement of the local landscape, it had 
clearly not then established itself in its modern 
position—that of the most utilitarian of the physical 
sciences. Dr. and Mrs. Clow are concerned to show, 
in their quite remarkable book, how much the 
development of chemistry in the eighteenth century 
underlay and shaped the course of the Industrial 
Revolution—to the point reached today when the 
sulphuric acid production of a country is a very fair 
index of its industrial capacity. The part played by 
mechanical inventions, such as the spinning-jenny 
or the mule, or engineering developments, such as 
the steam engine, has in the past been much over- 
emphasized in comparison with equally important, 
and often earlier, chemical advances such as the 
use of chlorine and sulphuric acid, instead of sour 
milk, for bleaching—without which the greater part 
of the North British countryside must have become 
carpeted with the slowly bleaching products of 
Arkwright’s and Crompton’s ingenuity. 

In a dozen or so chapters, the authors describe 
the parallel progress of as many industries, the 
majority of which—agriculture, sugar-refining, fer- 
mentation, food preserving, dyeing, tar distillation, 
lighting and so forth—are more purely chemical in 
basis than are textiles. Throughout, industry in 
Scotland has been taken as a microcosm of that in 
Britain as a whole, and this with every justification. 
In the Statistical Account of Scotland, edited by Sir 
John Sinclair (1791-9) and the New Statistical 
Account (1845), contemporary surveys of Scottish 
industry are available which have no parallel in the 
English scene ; and to cover adequately the period 
1750-1830 in Scotland alone has required some six 
hundred pages, and upwards of five hundred entries 
in the bibliography. Moreover, several of the fore- 
most scientific personalities of the period were 
Scottish, pre-eminent among them being Joseph 
Black, one of the clearest chemical thinkers of his 
generation, and the earliest British antagonist of the 
phlogiston theory. Perspective has been well main- 
tained by appropriate reference to English and 
European work. 

In their foreword, the authors, stating their aim 
to be a synthesis from the ground common to 
economic history and chemical technology, modestly 
disclaim to have said more than the first word in the 
social history of chemistry ; and it is true that, in 
its limited field, this is a much less integrated, if 
more fully documented, work than Trevelyan’s 
English Social History. The narrative flow is inter- 
rupted by the separation (probably necessary) of 
different industries into a series of parallel chrono- 
logies, and also by the interpolation of very much 
original material. The frequent use of Lewis 
Mumford’s eotechnic-palaeotechnic-neotechnic clas- 
sification of the stages of mechanized civilization 
seems of doubtful value in a work concerned with 
showing that purely mechanical progress was not 
the mainspring of the country’s industrialization. 
The term “ social technology,” too, is rather vague, 
and perhaps a misleading label for a field of study 
to which Dr. and Mrs. Clow have contributed, at the 
very least, an indispensable source-book. 


JOHN AIKEN. 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


OF COMMONWEALTH HISTORY 


December 11, 1931 
THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER 


After the First World War changes became necessary 
in the formal relationship between the United 
Kingdom and the self-governing Dominions, since 
they were now, through their participation in the 
League of Nations, independent members of the 
world comity. Accordingly, the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 appointed a committee, under the chair- 
manship of Lord Balfour, to consider the question ; 
it declared the Dominions to be ‘“ Autonomous 
Communities within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or external affairs... .” 
Though accepted by the Dominion representatives, 
this “‘ definition ’’ was felt to be insufficiently precise 
and the wording open to challenge. The view wa: 
expressed by South Africa, though opposed by 
Australia and New Zealand, that some statutory 
authority was required to give full effect to the 
** equality’ and ‘“‘ status”? which the Dominions 
were acknowledged to possess. Further steps were 
taken when the Dominions Office was set up to 
replace the Colonial Office in respect of Dominion 
affairs, and when the Governor-General of a 
Dominion came to be regarded as the personal 
representative of the Crown instead of, as formerly, 
the agent of the Home Government. Independent 
Dominion representation abroad, initiated by Canada 
many years before, was further extended. 

Many problems remained, however, and in 1929 
a conference of legal experts met in London and 
made recommendations which the Dominions 
desired should be embodied in a statute. The result 
was the Statute of Westminster, which received the 
Royal Assent on December 11, 1931. Canada and 
Eire accepted the Act immediately ; legislative enact- 
ments were subsequently passed by South Africa in 
1934, Australia in 1942, and more recently by New 
Zealand. Neither of the last two Dominions had 
been anxious that the declaration of equality of 
status should be followed by statutory enactment, 
and in conjunction with Canada they obtained that 
“nothing in the Act shall be deemed to confer any 
power ”’ on the Parliaments of these Dominions 
“to repeal or alter the Constitutions’”’ of those 
countries as laid down in existing laws. 

Under the Statute, the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act of 1865 ceased to be effective in regard to any 
legislation passed by Dominion Parliaments sub- 
sequent to the Act, while Dominion laws were in 
future to be binding on their nationals outside the 
limits of their countries. Similarly, legislation passed 
by the United Kingdom is ineffective within the 
Dominions unless such laws have been expressly 
requested by the Dominion Parliaments. The Statute 
of Westminster thus ensured the complete independ- 
ence of the Dominions within the Commonwealth, 
the Crown being the sole remaining link. The 
Statute made no reference, however, to the right of 
the Dominions to appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. This right has since been 
abolished by several Dominions ; it remains effective 
only in Australia, New Zealand and Ceylon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, ST. MARY, ISLINGTON 
I have in my care a detailed survey of the Parish 
of St. Mary, Islington, made in 1805 by Mr. Richard 
Yent of Kentish Town. This survey is a very large 
cale map of Islington showing all the roads, foot- 
yaths, etc., and all the houses and fields are numbered. 
Unfortunately, I have not the key to these numbers, 
ind although I have tried the libraries and deposi- 
ories v:here such a key is likely to be found, I have 
1ad no success. Any assistance your readers could 
give me in tracing the whereabouts of this key would 
be very much appreciated. 
Yours, etc., 
L. M. Harrop, F.L.A., 
Central Library, 68 Holloway Road, N.7 


SIR, HISTORICAL TIME 

May I as an ex-pupil put before your learned 
readers a suggestion for the better teaching of 
history ? 

In common with many others of my generation, 
the first history I was taught was the history of the 
ancient world. The first thing that struck me, as it 
must have struck many others, was the difficulty the 
Greeks presumably experienced in counting their 
dates backwards. Of course, this was an error from 
which we all quickly recovered ; but it leaves—at 
least it has left in my mind—a tendency towards 
three historical delusions which I am always having 
to combat, and which are surely an unnecessary 
complication to the understanding of the world. 
One is that there was something somehow inherently 
back-to-frort about all the Greeks and half the 
Romans. The second is that nearly 2,000 years ago 
there was a fundamental change in the nature and 
even direction of the flow of time. The third is that 
the whole of “‘ B.C.” (incidentally, why not A.C. ?) 
was an amorphous ill-signposted area of time in 
which Assyrians, Greeks, Babylonians, Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, Trojans, Persians, Hittites, Hebrews, 
Cretans and so on, coexisted in quite unnecessary 
confusion. 

My proposal is that historians should become as 
objective as the cartographers who for the con- 
venience of a grid choose an arbitrary datum point 
not on the meridian of Greenwich. Let historians 
choose an arbitrary date around about the beginning 
of recorded or recordable history—say, 6,000 B.c.— 
and, for all historical purposes, count forwards from 
that as the year nought. The famous fifth century 


would then become §,500-5,600 H.T. (I think) ; the . 


invasior of this country by Caesar would have taken 
place in 5,945 H.T. and the Norman conquest in 
7,066 H.T. ; the present day, at last plainly linked to 
Egypt, Greece and Rome, would be 7,952 H.T. 
Yours, etc., 
J. RAYNER, Wimbledon. 





Since going to press, we regret to learn of 
the death of Mr. G. T. Hankin, author of 
The Revision of History Textbooks in the 
present issue. Mr. Hankin was for many 
years a Chief Inspector of Schools ; the 
advancement of international co-operation 
in education was long one of his principal 
concerns. 
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History 
From Three Dozen 


View Points 


% An Exhibition of books used in the 
Schools of over 30 countries is being held 
at the /nstitute of Education, Malet Street, 
W.C.1, and is open freely to the public on 

Dec. 31st, 1952, from 4 p.m.—6 p.m. 


Jan. 1st, 1953, from 9.30 a.m.—-6 p.m. 


Jan. 2nd, 1953, from 9.30 a.m.—6 p.m. 


Jan. 3rd, 1953, from 9.30 a.m.—12 
noon. 
%& Passages are translated showing how 


certain incidents in history appear to 
others. Crusaders may appear as bar- 
barians: the Indian Mutiny can be a war 
of independence and the Elizabethan 
seamen Howard and Raleigh can be 
seen as pirates. 


This exhibition has been brought to- 
gether by the Historical Association with 
the co-operation of the various countries 
represented. 


If you are interested in the work of the 


Historical write for par- 


ticulars to the Hon. Secretary: 


Association 


THE 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
KENNINGTON PARK _ ROAD, 

LONDON, S.E.11 


59a. 
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NOTES ON 
CONTRIBUTORS 


JOHN CLIVE, PH.D. Instructor in History, Harvard 
University ; has in preparation a book on the early 
years of The Edinburgh Review. 


DUFF COOPER, Viscount Norwich. Secretary of State, 
for War, 1935-37; First Lord of the Admiralty 
1937-38 ; Minister of Information, 1940-41 ; 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 1941-43 ; 
Ambassador to France 1944-47 ; author of Talley- 
rand ; Haig ; Operation Heartbreak, etc. 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON. Author of Samuel Palmer ; The 
Harp of Aeolus ; an English Farmhouse, etc. ; con- 
tributed Stonehenge and the Imagination, March 
1951, Turner After a Century, December, 1951. 


N. P. MACDONALD. Born in Brazil of a family whose 
connexions with Latin America began nearly a 
century ago. 


PETER QUENNELL. Author of Byron, The Years of 
Fame ; Byron in Italy ; Caroline of England ; Four 
Portraits ; Ffohn Ruskin ; edited The Private Letters 
of Princess Lieven to Prince Metternich ; one-time 
editor of the Cornhill ; editor of History Today. 


J. E. MANCHIP WHITE. Graduate of Schools of Egypto- 
logy and Prehistoric Archaeology, Cambridge ; 
extension lecturer, University of London ; author of 
Ancient Egypt, 1952. 


NOTES ON 
FURTHER READING 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW by John Clive. Henry 
Lord Cockburn : Life of Lord Feffrey, with a Selection 
from his Correspondence and Memorials of His Time ; 
James A. Greig : Francis Jeffrey of the Edinburgh 
Review ; Walter Graham: English Literary 
Periodicals ; Michael Roberts: The Whig Party, 
1807-1812. 


THE BANDEIRANTES by N. P. Macdonald. Robert 
Southey : History of Brazil; Gilberto Freyre : 
The Masters and the Slaves ; J. F. Normano : Brazil, 
A Study in Economic Types. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN HATSHEPSUT by J. E. Manchip 
White. J. H. Breasted : Ancient Records of Egypt, 
5 vols., Chicago, 1906 ; Breasted : History of Egypt, 
London, 1951 ; E. Drioton and J. Vandier: Les 
Peuples de l’Orient Meéditerranéen (II. L’Egypte), 
Paris, 1946; W. F. Edgerton: The Thutmosid 
Succession, Oriental Institute of Chicago, 1933 ; 
E. Naville : Deir el Bahari, 7 vols., Egyptian Explora- 
tion Fund Excavation Memoirs XII-XIX, London, 
1894-1908 ; W. M. F. Petrie: History of Egypt, 
London, 1923; see also Annales du Service des 
Antiquités de l’Egypte, Cairo, XXIII (1923), XXVI 
(1926), XXVII (1927), XXXIV (1934). 


HISTORY TODAY 


History Topay is published on the second Friday « 
each month. Annual subscription 33s. post free 
United States and Canada, $5. The next issue wii 
appear on Friday, January 9th, 1953. 


DURING 1953 
EARLY ISSUES WILL INCLUDE : 
Could Napoleon Have Won ? by C. S. Forester. 
Peru before Pizarro by C. A. Burland. 


Sennacherib’s Experiment : Cotton Reaches the Wes: 
by G. Goossens. 


The Fall cf Constantinople, 1453, by G. R. Potter. 
Hitler and his Generals by John Wheeler-Bennett. 


Life in China under the Han Dynasty by Arthur 
Waley. 


Napoleon III at Compiégne by Christopher Sykes. 
Sir Humphrey Davy by R. J. White. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 





COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. 1952 Cat. of English Coins 
7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin 6d., B. A. Seaby Ltd., 
65, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 


WANTED: ANTIQUE FIREARMS, gunpowder flasks 
and horns, tinderlighters, Dennis, 28, Langley 
Road, Slough. 





NOTICES 





NAPOLEONIC SOCIETY. Monthly meetings, debates, 


lectures, exhibitions of prints, relics, etc. Write 
Box 102, History Today, 72 Coleman Street, 
London, E.C.2. 











THE TRUTH ABOUT ROBIN HOOD 
by P. VALENTINE HARRIS 8s. 6d. 
** The author has achieved his purpose and his able 
and painstaking research and documentation leave 
the reader in no doubt that his hero was no creation 
of the ballad maker but a character . . . as real as 
Dick Turpin.” The Field 
‘**A most interesting survey of the whole Robin 
Hood controversy.” Manchester Guardian 
** A valuable contribution for claiming Robin Hood 
from the mythologists.”’ Nottingham Guardian 
“A writer who has diligently searched existing 
records and brought new evidence to light.” 
Yorkshire Post 
From the author—8s. 10d., post paid 
| 118 NORBURY CRES., LONDON, S.W.16 
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SOG ATTN 


Drewer's © ndorsement 


For carefree travel at home or abroad 


WORLD LETTERS OF CREDIT * TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 
FOREIGN MONEY ~* PASSPORTS OBTAINED 


Let LLOYDS BANK look after your interests 








Wherever you travel~ 


start with 
something extra 


YEARS 


INSURED LIFE 


with all 


QUIN 


CAR BATTERIES 


Ask for full details of this unique 





4 od 


Battery Renewal Scheme from 
your local garage or write for list 
of Agents and battery literature 


Applicable to home market only.) 





WEST WYCOMBE, on the 
London-Oxford road, is a 
typical example of an English 


village of the /7th century. 





JOSEPH LUCAS “LT 











the new, stronger shirt 


‘TRUVISCA’ — a - 


the shirt that’s tailored by Luvisca Limited. ‘ Truvisca’ shirts are comfortable, amply cut in 
either coat or tunic style—and above all, hardwearing. ‘Truvisca’ shirts are made of a new 


Courtaulds’ fabric— a blend of first-quality Egyptian cotton and high-tenacity rayon that’s as 
strong as it’s handsome. 


AND ‘LUVEXE’ COLLARS — 


they’re semi-stiff — perfect appearance, perfect comfort. 


AND, OF COURSE —‘LUVISCA’ PYJAMAS 


Old friends, these, and still the best pyjamas ever made—smooth, soft, roomy and plenty of 


atterns to choose from, including plain colours. We needn’t tell you how well they wash and wear. 
p gp y y 


Luvisea Limited OLD VICARAGE ROAD, EXETER. 
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